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The Divine Spark 


Human nature is just what it is, whatever the theol- 
ogists say about it. But is it not the conviction of the 
best lovers of humanity that there is hidden in every 
human heart a quenchless spark of good that the worst 
influences cannot quite kill out? It has “‘ died down” 
ofttimes till not a sign of existence is visible; but fan 
it with a little confidence, a breath of sympathy, and 
it shines out, be it ever so feeble a ray. Surer, even, 
than confidence or sympathy, to awaken it to life, is 
the extended hand in case of need. I wonder if there 
is, in all the universe, a heart so hardened and seared 
that it will not respond to the honest, appealing need 
of another human being. It is a universal experience 
that in times of suffering, friends seem to rise out of 
the earth, and the most indifferent natures warm up 
with genuine sympathy and desire to help. 

as 

“Well, if there is a divine spark in every human 
heart, I wonder why somebody hasn’t discovered it in 
Johnny Lane,” says a teacher who has borne the 
Johnny cross the whole year, and failed to find any 
ease in shifting the burden. “I am sure I have tried 
every way that was possible for me, to reach him, ever 
since last September, and if there is any smouldering 
spark of divinity in him I'd like to know why I can’t 
discover some sign of it. I should have had such a 
pleasant year if he had not beeninmyroom. Id like, 
honestly, for somebody to show me why I have failed 
to unearth this spark of the divine.” 

wt 

Imagine a shipwrecked boat on a barren coast, and 
in that boat this discouraged teacher and the ‘‘ Lane” 
that seemed to have no turning. From the first 
moment of their mutual need the Johnny boy with 
the benumbed heart would be such a helpful ‘‘ Man 
Friday’’ as to outrank Robinson Crusoe’s. Such 
comrades and friends would these two become, that 
each would seem transformed to the other. Human 
need would do for this callous nature what the ten 
commandments multiplied infinitely could never ac- 
complish. But it is not-necessary to go on a desper- 
ate shipwreck excursion to find the smouldering spark 
in the heart of the ‘‘terror’’ boy. There are oppor- 
tunities every hour for the teacher to call out this 
helpful element in her children; yet next September 
teachers innumerable — especially the newish ones — 
will enter their school-rooms with an “ I-reign-here” 
expression that will cower or antagonize every child 
in the room. Not for the world would she show any 
doubt of herself. That would be a weakness, and she 
will die before letting any child see she is humanly in 
need of sympathetic help. Ah, how much she is in 
need of it! How dependent she is on these little folks 
for her happiness and success! But she will not be 
natural, for fear they will ‘take advantage.” The 
interdependence of teacher and children for mutual 

good feeling and any success that is worth the name, 
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seems a strange doctrine to many teachers who need 
to learn the very alphabet of it. 
, Td 

“You seem cast down this morning. What's the 
matter?” 

“Well, you may smile, but I’ve been worried all the 
forenoon because some of my children did not seem as 
cordial to me as usual to-day. I’m wondering why. 
I’m always conscious of every breath of feeling in my 
room.” . 

‘Cordial children! Well, I like that! When I 
worry over a lack of cordiality in my children it will 
be sometime after to-day,’ was the response. ‘I 
want obedience and good lessons, and I’m not dying 
for cordiality — but there’s the bell.” They went to 
their rooms. If you were going to place a little child 
in a primary room, which of these teachers would you 

prefer? 





Teaching in Porto Rico 


CHARLEs B. SCOTT 


HE writer has been asked by the Editor of PRmary 
EDUCATION to write an article telling the truth about 
the Porto Rican schools. While the facts about the 
development and progress of the schools of the island 

may well be a source of gratification and pride to all Ameri- 
cans, and most of all to those Americans who are natives of 
this gem of the Antilles, perhaps the readers of this paper 
are most interested in the conditions and experiences, the 
difficulties and opportunities which the American teacher 
meets in the island. 

The first teachers from “the States,” in 1899, found 
pioneer conditions indeed. The writer who went to Porto 
Rico in that year, to organize and direct the schools of the 
American Missionary Association, has vivid recollections of 
the early experiences. In the first school opened, at San- 
turce, a suburb of San Juan, he and his wife, with the help 
of a young lady who had never taught, kept in school—we 
can scarcely be said to have taught —for a month, while 
waiting the coming of teachers from New York, over a hun- 
dred pupils, between four and eighteen years of age. We 
knew practically nothing of Spanish and only two or three 
pupils knew ary English, and their vocabulary was exceed- 
ingly limited. Most of the early teachers had to meet such 
conditions. In few schools to-day, outside of three or four 
coast cities, can, or will, one quarter, perhaps one-tenth, of 
the children express themselves in English. A somewhat 
larger proportion may understand a little English. 

Nearly half the pupils in that first school had never at- 
tended school, so that the first grade included children of 
all ages from four to sixteen or seventeen. —Those who had 
been at school had been permitted to study aloud and had, 
as a tule, learned only by rote. Most of them, particularly 
those of the poorer class, whose lives had been largely spent 
out-doors, doing about as they pleased, had little idea of 
self-control, order, or discipline. For the first time children 
of all classes were brought together in their work and play ; 
the sons and daughters of the exclusive well-to-do, to whom 
the school furnished the first and only opportunity to learn 
English, and the children of the servant and peon class, who, 
for the first time, had a “chance.” More than one third of 
the pupils were colored. The disorder and friction, the 
struggles and trials, the rewards and encouragements, can 
only be imagined by those who “ have been there.” 

During the first few weeks fights were almost hourly 
occurrences, in the school-room as well as on the play-ground. 
Some months later the stock question asked every day of one 
of our teachers in another section was: “Well; how many 
fights to-day?” For weeks the answer varied from three, to 
seven or eight. How her face beamed when she reported 
one day, after months of effort, “There has not been one 
fight to-day.” 
due to lack of other occupation. They had little idea of 
playing or working together and little of the exuberance of 
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spirits which compels the American boys to play together, ~ 
When we discovered a leader who would start American 
games and keep them going, the spirit of the play-ground 
was greatly improved. And how interested they were in the 
music! Nothing so cleared the atmosphere as “ Columbia,” 
or “ The Star Spangled Banner,” or “ America.” Long be- 
fore they could speak or read English they could sing Eng- 
lish songs and pronounce the words clearly and correctly, 
Perhaps most helpful in overcoming the general lack of unity, 
the seeming impossibility of co-operating, were the calis- 
thenics. The training which these gave in close attention, 
in exact imitation and obedience, in working together, was 
of the greatest aid in discipline. 

To add to our difficulties, the only light and air came 
through doors opening directly on the street, about which 
for months there was throughout the school-day a throng of 
watchers, interested parents and curious venders, beggars 
and idlers. It was a very common occurrence to have dogs 
or chickens wander in and very deliberately investigate 
American methods of teaching. Such visitors, or members 
of the family, were so common in the poorer homes that 
they attracted little attention from the children. We soon 
discovered that it made less confusion to pay no attention to 
them, let them wander out as quietly and deliberately as” 
they entered. Occasionally a razor-backed hog would root 
around among the desks, grunt approval —at least, in our 
ignorance of hog Spanish, we so interpreted his remarks ~ 
and leisurely work his way out. The calls of the street 
venders were constantly wafted in. Three or four times an 
hour recitations had to be suspended for a moment or two 
during the passage of a noisy suburban train along the oppo- 
site side of the street, about,two rods from the open doors, 

But there were compensations — hosts of them. If there 
is a kindlier, more genuinely courteous people than the 
Porto Ricans—of those early days—the writer has never seen 
them. All—parents and children, beggars and merchants, 
venders and boot-blacks—were so willing to help, so eager to 
learn, so ready to overlook the ignorance and mistakes and 
outrageous lingual and social slips of “ dos profesores ameri- 
canos.” How would the average American school-boys 
and school-girls act if a Spaniard or other foreigner should 
attempt to teach them under like circumstances and should 
murder our mother tongue as we murdered the Spanish? 
If they ever laughed or even smiled at our blunders in 
Spanish, we did not discover it. The faces gathered about the 
doors were always, so far as we could read them, approving 
and sympathetic, not critical. The fits of temper and re- 
sulting fights were soon followed by sincere contrition and 
an honest, if somewhat ephemeral, effort to do better. No 
children could be more susceptible to kindness. 

Perhaps the most helpful feature of our work in those 
early days—before we could see the better codperation and 
greater helpfulness, the growing self-control shown by the 
quieter room and the happiér playground, and the marked 
advance in application and improvement in studies which 
later months brought—-was the spirit in which we were re- 
ceived in the homes. Everywhere —in the shacks of the 
poor and the commodious houses of the well-to-do — we 
received a cordial welcome. How appreciative the parents 
were of our work for their children! How persistently and 
courteously they would insist on our partaking of their hos- 
pitality. For several days after our visits little gifts of fruit 
or flowers would be sent by the children to show their 
appreciation. Even when we went to tell the parents of the 
faults of their children and to ask their codperation, the re- 
ception was equally hearty. Always—without one exception 
— the parents upheld the teachers and tried to help them. 

There were other phases of the life at Santurce, other 
difficulties, of which much might be said ; the mosquitoes, 


_which even netting canopies would not exclude ; the fleas, 


everywhere and always present, which, for a time, made life 
almost a burden; the “jiggers” which bored under the 
nails and laid their eggs, producing running sores, often 
remaining for months; the struggles with the native cooks 
and cooking; the haggling and bargaining necessary in 
buying everything and the consciousness that, after all, one 
had paid two or three times as much as the natives did ; the 
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criticisms Or misunderstandings which came from the igno- 
rance of social customs, or from the disregard of the social 
conventions by those who thought that, as Americans, they 
could do as they pleased. But we had our own home and 
fared much better than did most of the Amierican teachers. 

The second and third years, spent in a mountain town of 
the interior, where most of the pupils came from homes of 
the middle and upper classes of society, were equally rich 
in experiences, in some ways much more pleasant. The 
only way of getting to and from the place was by a twenty 
mile horse-back ride over very rough mountain trails. There 
was but one carriage of any kind —a buggy — within ten 
miles. The children knew even less of English. Coming 
from better homes they were more amenable to discipline 
and made more rapid progress. Although many of the 
parents were of Spanish birth, of another faith, and had 
reason to feel bitter toward the United States and all 
Americans, we soon found among'them a host of friends, as 
kindly, cordial, and appreciative as one could ask. 

These personal experiences are typical of those of most 
American teachers in Porto Rico between 1899 and 1902. 
The teachers of to-day find conditions improved in some ways, 
not so pleasant in others. Life is more Americanized, school 
conditions, social customs, food, home comforts are more 
like those in the United States, at least in the coast cities. 
Teachers in the interior towns are likely at any time to 
duplicate the experiences of five’years ago. On the other 
hand the reception given to new-comers is not so spontane- 
ous and cordial as in the early days of American occupa- 
tion. The expectations of prosperity and. ideal government 
and conditions under American administration have not 
been realized ; they never could have been. Some Ameri- 
cans have proven unworthy of the kindness and hospitality 
shown them. But to-day the teacher of tact, genuinely de- 
voted to her work, interested enough to return to the same 
field a second year, will find abundance of friends. 

There are hardships always, particularly for new-comers. 
Most of the American teachers must be located in the cities 
and towns of the interior, many of them where there may 
not be another American living within ten miles. Unless 
they can make a home of their own they must. live in a Porto 
Rican family, accustom themselves to native food, beans, 
rice, plantains, fruit, bread and coffee, often good and well- 
cooked, but very different from the board at home. They 
must, to prevent criticism which will hurt them and their 
work, conform largely to Porto Rican social customs, based 
on the idea, so repugnant to an American lady, that a young 
lady cannot be trusted to guard herself and her good name, 
and hence must always have a chaperon, and never receive 
a call from a gentleman, or walk on the street without a lady 
companion. Experience and knowledge of conditions in 
Porto Rico show this social custom or law to be a very~wise 
one. 

In the larger coast cities are cultured American and 
native society ; good board can be obtained (at thirty or 
thirty-five dollars a month) ; and social ideas and customs 
have conformed, more or less, to American standards. But 
positions in such places are, naturally, given to those who 
have had the longest and most successful experience in the 
schools of the Island, not to the new-comers. 

The salaries paid vary from a minimum of about sixty-five 
dollars a month—for a school year of nine months—in the 
village schools, to eighty and a hundred in the large cities. 
Teachers must pay their own traveling expenses — forty 
dollars, first class, and thirty dollars, second class, each way, 
between New York and San Juan. Board is high— from 
twenty or twenty-five dollars a month in the smaller places 
to thirty-five in the cities. Teachers who remain in the 
Island during the summer vacation can often earn their 
board, or more, by teaching English, and save traveling 
expenses. But it is not wise for new comers to spend the 
summer in the lowland coast cities. 

Porto Rico is about as healthful, for those who are careful 
about exposing themselves or overworking, as most parts of 
the United States. The climate of the coast, where the 
large cities are situated, is debilitating ; one loses flesh and 
must learn to “go slow.’”’ In the mountains of the interior 
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the thermometer rarely reaches go° and most Americans 
keep in excellent physical condition. 

The question is often asked: ‘ Would you advise teachers 
to go to Porto Rico?’”’ Here is the answer: “ I would not 
want a sister or friend of mine to go there until she is, say 
twenty-five years old, old enough, mature enough, with suf- 
ficient knowledge of the world, to care for herself and to 
realize the wisdom and necessity of adapting herself to the 
very different conditions. For women of experience and 
mature judgment, willing to take what comes and able to 
adapt themselves, and particularly for those with a mission- 
aty spirit, anxious to help, willing to sacrifice somewhat, 
charitable in judging those who have not had the training, 
the light, or the opportunity which have been ours, there is 
no educational field more interesting, more promising, with 
larger opportunities for service, than Porto Rico. 





Back to Summer-Land 


It seems to me like I'd like to go 

Where bells don’t ring, nor whistles blow, 
Nor clocks don’t strike, nor gongs don’t sound, 
And Id have stillness all around. 


Not really stillness, but just the trees’ 
Low whisperings, or the hum of bees, 
Or brooks’ faint babbling over stones 
In strangely, softly tangled tones. 


Or maybe a cricket or katydid, 

Or the songs of birds in hedges hid, 

Or just some such sweet sounds as these 
To fill a tired heart with ease, 


Sometimes it seems to me I must 

Just quit the city’s din and dust 

And get out where the sky is blue 

And, say, now, how does it seem to you? 
—Eugene Field 





Teaching Arithmetic in Ten 
Cities X 
Teachers College, New York City 


(Continued from May number) 
Grade ‘Il 


1 General Suggestions 

(a) Review the work of Grade I in the same spirit in 
which it is there taken. In general, the first three or four 
weeks of each year should be devoted to a review of the 
work of the preceding year. When this is done, the 
common complaint of the ignorance of children of the pre- 
ceding work may cease. 

It should also be remembered that the review should bea 
prominent factor in every lesson, occupying perhaps half the 
time in the primary grades. Drills, of course, are included 
under such reviews. Although much advance has been 
made in education, drill in the fundamental operations, even 
to the point of automatic work, has not yet been found 
unnecessary. In the higher grades, it is less necessary to 
plan so directly for reviews, because they are incidental to 
the solution of the problems. 

Whatever part of the work outlined for Grade I has not 
been covered by the beginning of the second grade in the 
Speyer School will, of course, be taken up at the beginning 
of that year. In general, there is likely to be from six 
months to one full year’s difference between the. pupils of 
the two schools i~ mathematical ability and knowledge. This 
outline is planned primarily with reference to the Horace 
Mann School, when it comes to division of work into certain 
grades. 

(4) In this grade the work in arithmetic comes to be 
treated more as a system, the child’s interest having now 
been aroused to such a point as to permit it. This means 
that. numerical tables are learned as such, and a more or less 
definite amount of work is laid out in the domain of pure 
number. As in other studies, however, this abstract part 
should follow a large amdunt of concrete matter. 

(c) There is no radical departure, however, from the 
kind of work done in Grade I. There should be the same 
close relation to manual training, fo other studies, and to 
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the problems of daily life. The children should be encour- 
aged to invent problems; the quantities of food, fuel, and 
clothing used, with cost, forming a basis for much of the 
work. 

(2) Materials as before. Also cards with dots and 
figures ; dominoes and other games, including the number 
games of the Cincinnati Game Company. Objective work 
in establishing number relations is still necessary. There is, 
for example, an advantage in counting by 10’s, and in seeing 
bundles of splints. But there is a danger in carrying the 
objective work beyond the needs of the children, as there is 
in abolishing it too early. A support is necessary at first to 
a child learning to walk ; it ceases to be necessary later; to 
tell when it ceases to be necessary and begins to be harmful, 
demands careful thought for each individual—and so for ob- 
jective teaching. But the children themselves may be relied 
upon for some aid in this matter if a pride has been devel- 
oped in them to abandon the use of objects as soon as 
possible. 

(¢) If the oral,work is rapid and accurate, the written 
work will be so. But in quantity the oral work should 
greatly predominate. There is a temptation to have too 
much written arithmetic at this stage, simply because it is 
easily assigned for seat work. The great danger is that such 
young children, thus left alone at their seats, will drop into 
careless habits involving division of attention. No text-book 
is advisable, at least in the first part of this year, for reasons 
previously given. 

(7) In the written work the same attention should be 
given to neatness and accuracy that is required in other 
written exercises. Indeed, these qualities are particularly 
important objects of written arithmetical work in this grade. 

The equation form may now be introduced ; as 2-++ 5 =? 
2+ ?=7,?+8=>8,2 KX ?=6,6—> ?= 2; orwith 
m (for number) in place of the “?.” But it should be 
remembered that these are not the forms of practical life, 
and more time should be directed to the forms more 
common ; namely, the work in columns. Such-symbols of 
operation are necessary later, when the child comes to the 
explanation of problems of some length ; in this grade they 
enter only incidentally. If the teacher gives chains of oper- 
ations like 2 -+ 3 — 1 -+ 2,0r2 X 3 — 4, mathematical 
conventionalities must be observed ; ¢.g.,2-+ 3 K 4= 14, 
not 20, and hence it would be better to write this 3 K 4 + 
2, so that the operations could be taken in their order. 
Written work of this kind is not, however, very valuable ; 
the oral treatment is better. 

(g) Bibliography: Smith: “Teaching of Elementary 
Mathematics,” Chaps. I—V ; “ Primary Arithmetic” (1904) ; 
McClellan and Dewey: ‘ Psychology of Number,” Chaps. 
I-IX; Phillips, in the Fedagogical Seminary, October, 
1897; Young and Jackson: “ Primary Arithmetic ” (1904) ; 
Felmly and Shutts: “ Primary Arithmetic ” (1904). 


2 . The Mathematical Work 


(a2) The number-space, 1 to 10,000 for reading (as in 
larger street numbers), 1 to 1,000 for counting and writing, 
1 to 100 for operations. The Roman numerals may be 
limited, as in Grade I, to the space I to XII, this being 
sufficient for the present uses of the children; although 
many city courses carry this system to C. 

(4) Counting: The counting of Grade I is carried for- 
ward. Counting by twos, from 2 to 20; by threes, from 3 
to 30; by fours, from 4 to 40; the object being to lay the 
foundation for the multiplication table to 4 X 10. This 
counting will naturally and incidentally extend farther as an 
interesting exercise. 

. Also counting by twos from 1 to 9, by threes from 1 and 
2 to 10, and by fours from 1, 2, 3; to 11; the object being 
to form the tables of addition. This work can easily be 
made an interesting exercise in games, and rapid oral work 
will have an interest fer se. But for interest, much depend- 
ence should be placed on the proper kind of problems. The 
meaning of “ dozen.” 

(c) Tables: When the counting suggested in 4 has been 
carried out, the children know the table of addition, and also 
the table of multiplication through 4 X 10. The Jatter 
should, however, be learned and drilled upon as such, Also 
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the table of 10’s and 5’s, the former to 100, the latter to 50, 
The subtraction table need not be developed and learned, 
since subtraction is, made to depend upon addition as stated 
below. 

(2) Measuring: The measures chiefly used in this 
grade are those used in Grade I, with a few additions, 
They are: 

Length—the inch, foot, yard. 

Capacity—the gill, pint, quart, gallon ; 

the quart, peck, bushel ; 
the cubic inch. 
Weight—the ounce, pound. 
Time—the day, week, month. 
minutes in hour, hours in day, days in week. 

Surface—the square inch, square foot. 

Here, as in all grades, the children should become 
oughly familiar with the measures by actual use. , 

(¢) Operations: Addition of several one figure 
numbers ; or of two-figure numbers, neither column 
at first exceeding 9. Accustom the children to say, 
“5,14, 21, 24, 26,” from below; and also, “2, 5, 
12, 21, 26,” from above. In general, the child 
should read a column as he reads a sentence, never 
counting by units any more than he would spell by 
letters. 

Subtraction has from the earliest times been taught in 
various ways. Some methods of treatment are more rapidly 
performed, others are more easily explained. Since, how- 
ever, the child is not expected to learn or to repeat any but 
very simple explanations, and since the purpose of an 
explanation is to justify a process that soon should be merely 
mechanical, it is reasonable to expect that the shortest oper- 
ation is the one that, in the long run, will be accepted by 
the world. This is seen in many of the other operations. 
For example, in the division of fractions, the world now 
inverts the divisor and multiplies, although for generations it 
divided by reducing the fractions to a common denominator. 

Multiplication is in this year limited to one-figure factors, 
and to the domain 1 X 1 to 4 X 10. 

Division is limited chiefly to “‘ exact division,’ not involv- 
ing mental “carrying.” It is introduced only as needed, in 
simple and natural problems, as in taking }, 4, etc. 

The terms addend, sum, subtrahend, minuend, difference, 
multiplier, are used as necessary, but no formal definitions 
are given. . 

Fractions: Halves, thirds, fourths, fifths, sixths, eighths, 
tenths. The seventh and ninth are omitted, or are met only 
incidentally, there being almost no use for them in the 
measurements and the problems of this grade. In general, 
no inexact fractional parts, like 4 of 7 ; such cases may, how- 
ever, enter into certain impromptu problems. 


thor- 


N 
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3 Suggestive Problems 


1 Practice stepping off 2 feet at each step. Then, by stepping, find 
the width of the street-in front of your school-building. What is the 
width of the widest streets near you? What seems to be the average 
width of streets in this city? In the same way find the width and depth 
of near-by lots. Show the size of an ordinary yard in a village. 

2 How many children can be accommodated at the blackboard in 
your school-room at one time counting 3 feet for each child? 

3 Measure your school-room. Make a floor plan of it, with blocks, 
according to some scale. Likewise measure-and make a floor plan of 
some grocery store you have visited; also of a bakery. . 

4 Name the months in each of the four seasons. 
what part of one year? 

5 Measure the growth of plants, twigs, etc., correct to within 4 inch. 

6 Make a floor plan of the apartment, or of one of the floors of the 
house in which you live. Use blocks or make a drawing to scale. 

7 How many chairs are needed for a six-room apartment containing 
4 persons? Explain your answer. 3 

8 Give the size of a fair-sized napkin. Of a towel. Show by draw- 
ings. How many towels are needed to supply a family of four? 
Explain your answer. 

9 Read the thermometer from time to time and explain what it 
signifies. 

ao. A family in this city, »» .aing coal in the range, often spends 25 
cents per week for kindling, receiving 3 bundles of sticks for 5 cents. 
What is the cost per month? How many bundles are burned per week? 

11. Give the dimensions of a pencil-box of suitable size for use. 

12 Games, including dominoes, and the number games of the Cincin- 
nati Game Company. 


Each season is 
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God's Cathedrals 


We do not know; 

We only go 

Our way— 

We live within the wood. 

Each day 

We feel the presence of the Everlasting Good. 

The woods are God’s cathedrals—hospitable churches 

Whose pillars are the pearl white birches 

And the rugged hemlocks green ; 

The chancels are agleam with the balsam’s tender sheen ; 

The aisles are quiet reaches, 

With domes of golden beeches ; 

From nature’s leafy organ loft 

Mystic harmonies swell marvelously soft— 

aig apie az and sweet, floating down from the 

eight 

Where the cloisters of the forest stay their flight; 

Everywhere— from the mountain’s rocky peak down to 
where the goldenrod 

Bends above its mossy sod— 

Everywhere the breath of God.—F. G. Barry 





A Guessing Game Including a 
Little Spelling 


M. HELEN BECKWITH 


Write the exercise on the board and let the children have 
the fun of supplying the first and final letters of the abbrevi- 
ated words. 

A little boy with several things to do. 
See if you can guess a few. 


Joe was ready for school. His mamma had put his 
luncheon in a little basket, for the school-house was a mile 
away. What doyou think she gave him to eat? Let us ¢e 
in the basket and see. Some thin slices of roast ¢¢, sand- 
wiches made of bread and ¢e honey, caraway ee cookies, and 
a little cake flavored with orange ee. As mamma handed Joe 
the basket she said, “ Joe, the water in the road is ¢e, for it 
rained hard last night, but I ¢¢ sure you can ¢e out of it if 
you try. Now ¢e what I say, for I know there is no ¢e of 
your getting your ce wet. ¢e for the dry places for there is a 
hole in the ¢e of your rubber boot.” 

But what do you think! At noon Joe was ¢e playing in a 
puddle near the school-house, and chasing the girls with a 
wet ¢e. Do you think that was a manly ee? 

He caught cold, had the croup that night, and had to stay 
in the house a whole ee and take onion and ¢e sirup, which 
he disliked very much. 

Does it ¢¢ to you that kind of fun paid? 


I peep 6 deep It feet 16 deed 
2 beef 7 feel 12 seek 17 week 
3. bees’ 8 keep 13 heel 18 leek 
4 seed 9 heed 14 seen 19 seem 
5 peel 10 need 15 reed 





Poetry for Girls 


It is a great mistake, in my opinion at least, to use poetry, 
and especially good poetry, as a medium of grammatical 
instruction and schokstic or domestic discipline. “To parse 
‘* Paradise Lost” is to lose it again, and probably forever. 
The teacher, or parent, who gives out “The Ancient. Mar- 
iner” or “The May Queen” to be learned by heart as a 
punishment, should be most severely dealt with — compelled 
to commit to memory several reports of the Bureau of 
Education, or to attend the sessions of a summer school 
of metaphysics for six successive years. 

One reason why so many young readers conceive a 
lasting dislike for poetry is because at the beginning they 
are forced to put it to base uses. It should be treated 
always as “a dear and genuine inmate of the household of 
man,” welcomed for the pleasure that it brings, read for the 
light of wonder and joy that it throws on the world in 
which we live, and on the secret movements of the human 
heart. 

I do not say that everybody is capable of finding an 
equal enjoyment in all kinds of poetry. There are mental 
limitations, no doubt ; and intelligence of a certain fibre can 
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never be woven into silken purses. But leather also has its 
uses and will hold good money. I do say, and I firmly 
believe, that every normal human being is capable of learp- 
ing easily, naturally, and very pleasantly, to enjoy some kind 
of good poetry. 

When a girl tells me, “But, you know, I don’t like 
poetry,” I feel inclined to answer: “Poor thing! Who 
crippled you?” 

—Dr. Henry Van Dyke 


What is It? 


* (A Finger Play) 
CLARA J. DENTON 


1 Guess what I have hidden here — 
Nothing ugly, nothing queer. 





Something that is always sweet, 
Though they are not good to eat. 


Something small, and white, and pink, 
Something that you love, I think. 


Watch now, watch, ®.I’ll show you them, 
3 Five wee roses on a stem. 


Five wee roses in a row, 
4 While the breezes gently blow. 


Five wee roses all for you.° 
Aren’t you glad those roses grew? ® 


Motions 


1 Left hand placed over right hand concealing fingers of latter. 
2 Push fingers and thumb of right hand into sight between fingers of 
left hand. 
Hold up right hand alone, fingers outspread. 
Move fingers slowly. 
Extend right hand. 
Kiss finger tips of right hand. 


Our & Ww 





“ | want no woman to teach my children who has to live 
on one hundred and fifty dollars a year, and no American 
child ought to face the problems of capital and labor whose 
teacher’s capital is saved out of such an income. It is all 
very well to talk about a woman’s teaching for glory, about 
the stars in her crown of rejoicing. The men who talk thus 
are usually seeking stars in their crown by keeping her down 
to a one hundred and fifty dollar basis.” —Se/. 





Dear Editor : 
Please don’t discontinue your drawirgs in squares. I have 
developed into a fine artist through their use. ; 
M. S, C. 
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Are You Going Abroad This 


Summer 
*“Do’s and Don'ts” 
MABEL L. BROWN 


IRSTLY, go! Go, if you have to “ beg, borrow, or 
s »” oh, well, go! 





You will never be sorry, not 
even if you have to wear your last winter’s suit 
three more winters, and save on postage stamps to 

make up for it. 

Join the Woman's Rest Tour Association (Chestnut St., 
Boston). Then you will feel easy in your mind, when you 
reach a strange city, as to your abiding place. The Associ- 
ation issues lists of well recommended boarding places, 
besides supplying you with much valuable literature. 

Don’t take a trunk. A pretty traveling suit, with waists, 
and something for evening wear is sufficient, and from my 
experience I advise leaving that badge of Americanism, the 
cotton shirt-waist, at home, and carrying dark silk and 
mohair. Laundry is too uncertain. 

Don’t go with a party. If you don’t see everything it 
doesn’t matter, but do see with your own eyes. You will be 
surprised to find how easily you get on, if the trip is well 
planned. Yet on the continent it is a good plan occasion- 
ally to take advantage of a “Cook’’ day excursion; for 
instance, to the Island of Maarken from Amsterdam, or 
Fontainebleau from Paris. As you value your reason 
though, don’t go to Versailles that way. I have a harrow- 
ing recollection of the hordes in whose footsteps I followed 
at a dog-trot through those interminable galleries. 

Rest, and rest often, even with the most fascinating 
things beckoning to-you. You cannot afford to come home 
worn out. 

It is a nice thought to have some of your monogram sta- 
tionery and plenty of calling cards. If you have occasion 
to apply for a “ pass’”’ to some place not usually shown, or 
need to call on some resident Americans, nice paper. and 
engraved cards are rather a necessity. 

Don’t cram your poor tired minds before you go with 
facts and fancies regarding what you are going*to see. You 
will enjoy the reading so much more next winter while you 
are re-living your experiences ; and, believe me, you cannot 
absorb much beforehand. 

With regard to feeing: cast iron rules there are not, save 
this one: what one experienced traveler whom you consult 
on the matter does is usually exactly opposite to the methods 
of the next one. So fear not, but fee—fee willingly, 
pleasantly and with an air of knowing just what to do; and, 
if your fee is small, it is accepted in the proper spirit. 

Don’t squeeze out an ill-to-be-spared-sum of money to 
spend on gowns or hats. It may be some comfort to say, 
casually, “1 bought this in Paris,’ but it is the only com- 
fort you will have out of it. The United States is a very 
nice place to buy clothes in. Buy gloves, handkerchiefs, 
pictures, all the pictures you can afford, they are a never- 
ending joy, for one of the happiest things about going 
abroad is the living it over afterward— and the curios 
peculiar to each country are your best investments. 

With regard to the actual “crossing,” I would only say 
this; don’t economize on your passage. A first-class 
steamer is none too good “ for the likes of us,” and as com- 
fortable a stateroom as you can engage. 

If you land at Liverpool, go straight down to Chester. 
Do not leave it till you come back. Chester’s quaintness 
and storied wall is a fitting introduction to the Old World, 
but it falls flat when you are fresh from the older, quainter 
sights uf the Continent. 

Take galleries on free days, and in London be sure to go 
to the “Wallace Collection.” A good order to follow is: 
Tate — modern pictures; National Gallery — then the 
Wallace. Don’t overdo the galleries. You cannot look at 
every picture in every gallery, and you would not be any 
happier for so doing. Find out beforehand what you 
ought to see, then see it carefully. You may have a little 
while after to indulge individual tastes. 

Avoid “groups and guides” as much as possible. 





Visit 
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the Royal Chapels of Westminster Abbey on a free day 
when guides are invisible ; then, after all sightseeing in the 
vast church is finished, go into the bare little chapel of St. 
Faith, off Poet’s Corner, and sit a while. You will feel the 
history of the ages and the Christian Church brought home 
to you as you muse in the heart of Westminster. 

You will love London so much, if you have as a charming 
companion, Hare’s “ Walks in London.” It is a perfect 
guide-book, and a permanent pleasure. Give up some time 
to desultory rambling. Shall I ever forget one long deli- 
cious morning when I rambled without thought of time with 
this same Hare ftom Trafalgar Square down the Strand and 
Fleet street to St. Paul’s, stopping and drawn aside at every 
step by some new object of interest. 

For those who are bound for the Continent, do not go 
second class on the steamers. My trip to Fluellen -was a 
little clouded by watching some nice girls who had econ- 
omized in that way and were with such objectionable people 
in a conspicuous and uncomfortable part of the boat. If 
you go to Fluellen from Lucerne walk part of the way ; 
from Brunnen, seven miles, if possible — the Axenstrasse is 
thus seen in its full beauty. It is impossible to appreciate 
it from the steamer. 

In going up the Rhine, it is well to break the journey 
into two days, stopping at Coblentz, or take rail from 
Cologne to Bonn ; it is a tedious day’s sail, and not all of it 
interesting. | . 

I have jotted down as they-came to me these few little 
gleanings from my own very happy experience, I hope 
sincerely whoever may read them with the anticipation of 
going soon may find, as I did, that for once anticipation 
was not as delightful as reality and that all minor difficulties 
smoothed themselves away as by magic. 

These have all been hints, but, my dear countrywomen, 
here is one.admonition given because I had occasion once 
or twice to blush for my compatriots : 

Don’t let the American Eagle scream! Hold it right up 
where people can see it, and feel all sorts of emotions 
whenever you see our beautiful flag— but don’t be too 
noisy about it. It speaks for itself*! 





June 


“It seems such a mal-adjustment of time, when there are 
twelve long months in the year, only to have one June. All 
the gray winter through and even all through the spring, we 
are waiting for the June days, the perfection of the year, 
and when they come there is not time enough to apprehend 
them. June goes by every year like an express train, while 
we stand dazed at some little siding. 

‘In splendor and power it sweeps by ; a gasp of the breath 
as we attempt to realize its flight, and then June is gone, 
and there is only another dreary year ahead. It is only in 
June that life reaches its best, and yet he is a very fortunate 
man who gets four or five years of June in his life time. 
There are not six years of June in the apportioned three 
score and ten. And that seems a very modest amount of 
the perfection of summer for any mortal to possess, does it 
not? I know I shall never be reconciled to this; but in the 
Elysian fields I am sure it is arranged differently.” 

—Bliss Carman 


Growing 


A little rain, and a little sun, 

And a little pearly dew, 

And a pushing up and a reaching out, 
Then leaves and tendrils all about— 
Ah, that’s the way the flowers grow, 
Don’t you know? 


A little work, and a little play, 
And lots of quiet sleep ; 
A cheerful heart, and a sunny face, 
And lessons learned, and things in place— 
Ah, that’s the way the children grow, 
Don’t you know? 
—Little Men and Women 
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The Chalk Talk 


A Note on Composition 
WALTER J. KENYON, State Normal School, San Francisco 


SHE qualities that make a good chalk talk are identical 

with those that make a good painting, a good design, 

a good novel, or a well staged- play. The principles 

of composition are operative alike in any of these 

cases, and they are principles easy to understand and easy 

to apply — at least so far as they are called for in the chalk 
talk. \ 

The most important of these is what Ruskin calls princi- 





A bad composition 


pality. In every effective composition there must be one 
principal member that dominates the rest. Thus, all the 
members, or elements, of the composition, are reduced to an 
organized relationship, one of them playing the leading part 
and the others falling respectively into subordinate places 
out of which they must not advance. Thus, in a play, we 
are not long in finding out who is the hero and who are 
merely the “supers’’; and if one of the latter were to ad- 
vance to the footlights and attempt a performance of his 
own, regardless of his minor place in the cast, that would be 
disastrous to the composition of the play, and incidentally, 
to the super. Similarly, in a military organization, -there is 
but one colonel in the regiment, and the various captains, 
lieutenants, corporals, and privates, each fulfilling his assigned 
part, constitute a perfect organization of which the colonel 
is obviously the nucleus and dominant member. A novel is 
built upon a similar plan. There is a leading figure flanked 
about by others of a secondary importance, while still other 
elements of the story are of the nature merely of “supers” 
and stage settings, or accessories. It is apparent, then, that 
organization and composition are one and the same thing. 
To compose either a play, a story or a picture is to take a 
number of different elements and throw them into a mutual 
relationship of this sort. 

A weak composition, therefore, is one in which all the 
soldiers are colonels and none are privates ; or again, where 
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all the players are star tragedians, leaving no supers to stand 
respectfully in the wings; or still again, where the stage 
scenery is so magnificently produced that the audience are 
overmuch attracted by it and forget toattend to the players. 
There are those who really advance this criticism against the 
modern theatre: namely, that the stage settings have be. 
come so attractive that they stand as odds against the 
players. 

Applying this idea of principality to our chalk talk, we 
have to determine which are accessories and which are 
actors. If you tell a child the fable of “The Fox and Crow ” 
and ask him to illustrate it, he will, more likely than not, 
draw his very best tree, trunk, branch and leaf; and then 





A better ene 


somewhere among its obtrusive foliage he will insert a bash- 
fully disposed,bird more or less hard to discover. The fox, 
too, will be apt to turn up in a questionable status, so that 
the fout ensemdbie is primarily a portrait of a tree and only 
incidentally a reference to the fable. 

This failure to reach a satisfactory composition is not 
peculiar to school children. The high school graduate does 
identically the same thing, so that if her work be exhibited 
side by side with that of the primary child, no one, not even 
an expert, will be able to tell which is which. 

On the other hand an illustrator will in all probability 
leave out the tree as a whole, utilizing only the branch on 
which the crow is perched ; because obviously this is not a 
tale about trees, especially, but.about a fox and a crow, in 
which the tree is an accessory, or subordinate item. It 
must therefore be subdued or repressed in the sketch, while - 
every trick is to be availed of which will bring forward the 
crow and the fox in such a conspicuous fashion that they 
shall be without any rivals among the picture elements in- 
cluded. The sky-line, the stubble and the tree together are 
such accessories and they must not in any way assert them- 
selves to the detriment of the chief characters of the picture. 

Thus, in this simple example we have exemplified that 
universal law of principality which must be observed in every 
sketch, however simple, if an effective result is to be 
reached. 





Wings 


Wings that flutter in sunny air; 

Wings that dive and dip and dare; 

Wings of the humming bird flashing by; 
Wings of the lark in the purple sky; 

Wings of the’ eagie aloft, aloof; 

Wings of the pigeon upon the roof; 

Wings of the storm bird swift and free, 

With wild winds sweeping across the sea; 
Often and often a voice in me sings— 

Oh, for the freedom, the freedom of wings! 





Oh, to winnow the air with wings; 
Oh, to float far above hurtful things— 
Things that are weary and wear and fret; 
Deep in the azure to fly and forget; 
To touch in a moment the mountain’s crest, 
Or haste to the valley for home and rest; 
To rock with the pine tree as wild birds may; 
To follow the sailor a summer’s day : 

Over and over a voice in me sings— 

Oh, for the freedom, the freedom of wings. 


—Mary F. Butis 
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Six June Birds 
Juuta E. Rocers, New York 


HE slip pinned on the wall above my table is the list 

of June birds. What a brilliant company! The 

birds of paradise of the temperate zone, and the 

nightingales of the north are among them. Scarcely 

one of them have we missed seeing and knowing by name 

jn summer vacations long past. Very keen are one’s first 
impressions of the bright-plumaged birds. 

Do you remember the morning you saw the humming-bird 
poised before the trumpet flower, on the vine that climbed 
the back porch? Its wings were invisible, so fast they 
stroked the air, and the little palpitating throat glowed 
like a coal of fire as the sunlight glanced uponit. Then 
the May morning at school when the window was up and the 
breezy piping of an oriole came in from an elm top near by. 
It is pleasant to sit and let the memory take you back to the 
different places where you first met each of these June birds, 


I hope that there will be time and’ opportunity before vaca-. 


tion is here for you to meet those which live near you, and 
to lead your boys and girls into a pleasant acquaintance 
with them, 

The Baltimore Oriole 


All winter we see the swinging pouched nests of this 
oriole in elm trees, usually on high outer twigs. There is 
no bird architect that weaves a more perfect nest. Shreds 
of yarn, horse-hairs picked up here and there, and casual 
strands of wool for the lining—these materials blend into a 
strong, well-ventilated, rain-proof bag which swings like a 
hammock cradle, 

Have you seen the bird who is the head of this establish- 
ment—who wears the colors of Lord Baltimore in his glossy 
livery? Black head and throat and back serve but to 
heighten by sharp contrast the rich red orange of the rest 
of his plumage. 

How dares he, when guns are all about? A quick eye 
and swift wings are his salvation. The nesting-mate is olive 
yellow with brown wings. When she settles on a limb to 
rest a while from her weary incubating she would never 
catch your eye. The bold male is watching, and when he 
considers the precious mother bird in danger, that yellow 
and black coat flashes past in an effort to attract you, and a 
song, fully as brilliant, is added to further divert your atten- 
tion. 

Hang-bird, golden robin, firebird—are narhes that explain 
themselves. They are local names for the Baltimore Oriole, 
and are not all used in any one community. 

Children will have little trouble in finding and distin- 
guishing this bird, if there are parks, orchards, or extensive 
ground near by. He is jolly, care-free, and bold, with a 
song easy to remember. Those ends of string and yarn 
hung near the school cannot have missed the oriole’s notice, 
and his zeal to carry them piecenieal to his mate gives 
opportunity for close study, and possibly a good view of the 
nest in process of construction. 


The Yellow Warbler 


Where shall we look for the “summer yellow-bird?”’ Go 
out into the highways — spy into the thickets and hedges ; 
_ and if there is a brook near by, your chances of success are 
doubled. For this little bit of sunshine, embodied and in- 
stinct with life, is only Satisfied with plenty of shelter, plenty 
of good bathing, and all the insects its appetite demands. 
Down among the branches of the brookside willows the nest 
is hidden, and the sweet, soft “ Chee-chee-chee, cher-wee"’ 
will be heard until well into July. 

The sight of this slim little creature, scarcely half as long 
as a robin, makes us marvel, for those who know, tell us that 
they make a journey of three or four thousand miles twice a 
year. They travel from South America, and many keep on 
till they reach the Arctic Circle, 

There are other things harder to endure than the exigences 
of travel. This warbler is the special victim of the villainy and 
shiftlessness of the cowbird. After the nest is finished and 
while the eggs are being laid the mother-bird often finds .a 
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larger egg among her own, and knows the cowbird laid it 
there, With the energy and spirit that marks all her doings, the 
bird raises the nest walls higher, and puts in another bottom, 
thus sealing up the eggs, “ burying her past,” and starting 
anew. The greatest nest-curiosity I ever saw was one of 
three distinct stories, containing eggs in the lower two, 
showing the persistence of the cowbird, and the final tri- 
umph of the patient warbler. The man who got the nest 
said that the yellow-bird raised her own brood at last, and 
with no greedy foster-child to starve her own. 

Let us not confuse the yellow warbler with the goldfinch. 
That bird has a thick, heavy bill, and cracks its seed-dinners 
on the ground. The warbler picks its insect food off the 
leaves of trees with a slim little beak. The goldfinch has a 
black head, too, while the other bird’s head is deeper yellow 
than its body. The warbler has a nervous, twitching flight ; 
the goldfinch flies with a rhythmic, undulating motion. 


The Humming-bird 


Back to the trumpet vine by the porch, or a quiet seat by 
the canna bed, or along the gladiolus border for a near view 
of that flashing jewel, of all living things the most exquisite, 
and most wonderful. Those tiny wings, whose motion can 
be stayed by the shrewdness of a good-sized spider, have 
borne the intrepid traveler from South America to our 
northern gardens, and the brief summer of upper Canada 
will yet see the same little nomad. Before a flower it 
hovers, its whirring wings making a circular cloud of mist on 
each side of the body. It takes but a moment for the flexile 
tongue, inside the needle-like bill, to explore the curves and 
angles of the heart of a flower, and to drain its nectary. 
Then, whisk! and into the next one, and the next—and you 
may watch, if you are quiet, the rifling of a dozen blossoms. 
In the sun, the throat gleams like a ruby, or flashes out an 
emerald green, that changes to,coppery purple at the will, 
apparently, of the bird. The reasons for this wonderful 
color variation are still a puzzle to the scientists, who can 
explain the brilliant color-play in the wings of tropical 
butterflies. 

Move or speak, and the creature darts away like an arrow. 
Follow it with your eye to the-limb of .a near-by tree, where 
it rests, preens its feathers, as if wondering if you are danger- 
ous. Satisfied on this point, it may take up its “ unfinished 
business’ before you, or it may disappear. 

Why does the humming-bird leave the tropics and journey 
north alone? Four hundred different species of them live 
in the: forests under the equator. The. ruby-throat has 
found a better living outside this congested district. There 
are flowers in the temperate zone which bear nectar no bee 
can reach. Only moths of the larger sort compete with the 
humming-birds for these dainties. Ofher flowers are not so 
deep, but are so curved that straight-tongued insects cannot 
reach their sweets. These flowers, too, keep their treasure 
for the birds, and in return they depend on the feathers that 
press against the anthers to carry the pollen dust from one 
flower to another, thus enabling each to set seed. It is a 
strange, unconscious interchange of courtesies between flower 
and bird, whose reciprocal advantages are the life of each 
race. Should one fail to perform his part, both races might 
perish. : 

In regular order, the flowers that feed the humming-bird 
come into bloom. The coral honey-suckle refreshes him 
on his arrival in our southern states. The painted cup is 
ready when he leayes the first behind. The columbines 
lean out from rocky glens to greethim. The jewel-weed by 
the road side, the cannas, gladioli, pelargoniums, and salvias 
in the gardens, gladden the summer days. The trumpet 
creeper, bee balm, and cardinal flower solace him on his 
homeward journey. Surely he needs not envy the members 
of his family who stay at home and enter what must be a 
sharp and continuous struggle for food. 

The dainty green lichens, picked from the bark of trees, 
cover the humming-bird’s nest on the outside. It looks 
like a knot, and so is fairly safe from detection. Two tiny 
eggs, like seed pearls, lie in its soft pocket. Down of cat- 


tail seed or dandelion silk pleases best the taste of the little 
There is no song in this bird household, unless we 


weaver. 
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count the squeak of the hungry babies and the frightened 
parent birds. But the humming of the wings in flight, and 
when poised before a flower, is musical, and we hear and 
recognize the bird often before we see it. Its activities are 
the poetry of motion, and we could scarcely delight more in 
this little visitant had he the gift of song. 


The Scarlet Tanager 


Up among the thick green plumes of a white pine, I saw 
my first scarlet tanager, adorned with the gayest and most 
brilliant color a bird can ever wear. I had seen the crested 
cardinal bird, but here no crest appeared, and the fiery color 
was intensified by black wings and tail. 

Once these birds were often seen, but the milliner has 
sent the gunner to bring them in and to spare none. ‘There 
is a “demand” for their stuffed bodiesto adorn ladies’ hats, 
and this is the ultimatum: “ Nothing so jaunty as a 47rd on 
a hat.” The wheedling milliner may never have seen the 
hunter come back after “a good day,” and empty out of his 
game bag onto a counter, a hundred or more song birds— 
limp and bloody and torn little bodies that a few hours 
before were full of life and grace and music. Would such a 
sight make a difference in the demand, think you? 

Off in the dense grove of trees with broad leaves, the 
scarlet tanager hides from his mortal foe. You will rarely 
see one near human habitations. He has learned shrewd- 
ness, If the nest is approached, the male grows bold, and 
flashing his colors in the intruder’s face, he tries to lure him 
in another direction, uttering an interrupted, nervous “ Chip- 
chirr !”’ to explain his motions. 

The female, low on her nest, is an inconspicuous figure in 
olive and brown, and the young birds have similar colors. 
When the time comes to go south, the father-bird moults his 
brilliant plumage, and his traveling garb is as modest as any 
one could ask. : 

The Bobolink 


There never was more of a wag and a romp born into the 
bird kingdom than the bobolink of the meadow. He can- 
not sit still and sing his song —he must twist and “ turn 
hand-springs,” as it were, while he clings to a trembling 
reed in the marsh, or sways on a thistle stalk, or sits on a 
post of the fence. You cannot calculate what he will do 
next—either in calisthenics or in music. But you must 
confess that his hilarious joy is contagious, his song irresist- 
ible. How well his garb harmonizes with his actions! A 
sober black suit is quite untrimmed in front, but on his back 
are patches of buff and white, and wing pipings of the same 
pale hues, the grotesque combination a harlequin might 
choose. The usual order of dark back and pale breast is 

.quite reversed. 

With all his desire to “ show off,” the male bobolink is 
takén occasionally with fits of shyness. I have heard his song 
for several minutes, and have found him hiding in the grass. 
The song he sings in his flight is freer than that which he 
sings from a perch. Doe’ the poetry of motion free his 
joyous little soul to this extent, I wonder? . 

Wilson Flagg has imitated him in a most successful: bird 
poem called “ The O’Lincon Family.” 

“A flock of merry singing-birds were sporting in the grove; 
Some were warbling cheetily and some were making love. 
There were Bobolincon, Wadolincon, Winterseeble, Conquedle— 
A livelier set were never led by tabor, pipe, or fiddle— 
Crying, “ Phew, shew, Wadolincon, see, see, Bobolincon, 
Down among the tickle-tops, hiding in the buttercups! 


I know the saucy chap; I see his shining cap, 
Bobbing in the clover there— see, see, see! ” 


The tripping, laughing, rollicking song was never better 
expressed in verse. 

Sad is the fate of our little merry maker when he migrates 
south and fattens on the rice. Better for him to have kept 
to his diet of insects and grass seedsasin thenorth. Hunt- 
ers bag them by the dozens, and their fat little bodies are 
esteemed a great delicacy in hotels near and far. How 
much there is ina name! People who would be horrified 
to think of killing such a singer as the dod0/ink, complacently 
pick the little bones of the reed bird, or rice bird. Per- 
haps they do not know that the birds are one and the same. 
The owner of the rice field justifies the slaughter. He is 
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beginning to realize that insects the birds devour would. 
leave him poorer if the birds did-not feed upon them. 

The bobolink nests in the grass, and it is most interesting 
to note how the patches on his back blend with the coloring 
of the ground, and protect him from hawks and weasels, 
The female is yellowish brown. 


The Veery 


The hermit thrush, which 


Angelus,” 


“rings New England’s 


“A little bird so plainly dressed 
With robe of brown and spotted vest,” 


has a close relative, Wilson’s thrush, also called the veery, 
which dresses in much the same fashion. Its modest wood 
colors blend with the bark of trees, and the spotted breast 
is the showiest part of its plumage. Off in the deep woods 
at the twilight hour, the vibrant note is heard, and it thrills 
the heart with its fine blending of pathos and sweet melody. 
It is a simple song, but the quality of its repeated “ Twee- 
la, twee-ah !” is exquisite and tender, moving the heart of 
the listener as few other bird notesdo. It is a bird that I 
hope many teachers may hear when they are taking a part 
of their vacation far from the madding crowd. Ina New 
England village, say, where the woods come down the slop- 
ing hills, and the quiet is broken only by the sound of 
waterfalls. Such places Dr. Van Dyke revisited in spirit 
when he wrote his exquisite poem, “The Veery.”’ 

Nightingale, singing in Arno’s moonlit vale; laverock, 
above the Scottish heather; blackbird in English gardens ; 
none solaced him for the absence of the bird that sang in his 
memory above them all. 
“ But far away, and far away, the tawny thrush is singing; 

New England woods, at close of day, with that clear chant are ringing; 


And when my light of life is low, and heart and flesh are weary, 
I fain would hear, before I go, the wood notes of the Veery.” 





- Training the Voice 


If the recent discussion as to the use of good English 
were extended to include the importance of speaking our 
language properly, in clear and distinct pronunciation and 
in agreeable tones, it might be profitable. Altogether too 
little attention is given to this matter in our educational 
work. Our teachers themselves are seldom trained to that 
end and they therefore cannot be expected to instruct their 
pupils in this regard. The defective pronunciation so com- 
monly heard on every hand is largely due, of course, to 
home influences. But if these could be counteracted by 
the right training at school,.a great improvement might 
result. Associations form one of the most potent factors in 
fixing habits of speech. How strong their influence is, is 
evident in the speaking manner habitually acquired by 
students at Harvard, where a clear-cut, well vocalized pro- 
nunciation has been traditional for generations. The speak- 
ing voice of Americans is too apt to be strident, high-pitched 
and nasal, with vowel sounds muffled and jumbled. Un- 
fortunately these faults characterize the gentler sex even 
more than they do the male American. Our American 
women are justly celebrated for their good looks, but this 
charm is too often offset by the lack of that “most excel- 
lent thing in woman,” a low and gentle voice. In the 
training of teachers for our public schools particular stress 
should be laid upon the importance of a good speaking 
voice. This ought to Be a leading element in normal 
school work, in which due attention should be given to 
elocution, though more in its relation to correct, agreeable, 
and expressive enunciation than to ornate and showy 
qualities. — Sel. 





Daisies 


Over the shoulders and slopes of the dune 
I saw the white daisies go down to the sea— 
A host in the sunshine, an army in June, 
The people God sends us to set our hearts free. 


The bobolinks rallied them up from the dell, 
The orioles whistled them out of the wood; 
And all of their singing was, ‘‘Earth, it is well!” 
And all of their dancing was, ‘‘Life, thou art good!” 
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Cinderella Illustrated by the 
Children 


ELIZABETH B. MARSTON,: Everett, Mass, 


One afternoon I said to the children, ‘“ How many have 
heard the story of Cinderella?” A number of hands came 
up. ‘ How many have the book with the story in it?” A 
few hands this time. “ Will you bring them?” I asked. 
«“O yes!” came from the owners. 

The next day there were large books, nice books, small 
books, books with many pictures, most of them very bright 
and pretty. We looked at them and talked about Cinderella. 
Then I told the story, new to many, and what a nice time we 
had telling and re-telling it. 

“To-morrow,” I said, “let’s tell it with paper. How 
many would like to do it?” All were ready to try. To- 
morrow came. I went to the board and helped the children 
to see the little Cinder-maid, in the scene in the kitchen. 
We made each part, then with thin tissue paper traced each, 
ready to transfer to the scene, by using a sharp pencil and 
thus leaving the form well marked on white paper. These 





a 


Fig. 111. Cindefella’s pumpkin-coach 
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we cut out as the forms for those to be made of black paper. 
When, by helping this one and that, good forms were made, 
they were cut, ready to place on the black paper. When 
placed, we used yellow pencils to mark around the forms, 
each child making his or her figures. 

When all were cut from black paper, we placed them on 
the gray paper, looking carefully at the model, and with help 
pasted them on the final sheet, The next lesson the 
“‘ Fairy Godmother” was used, then the “ Pumpkin Coach” 
at another, and last the scene at the Palace. 

Each scene required two or ‘three drawing periods. I 
stop when the children get tired and start on the work 
another day. 











Metaphors 


(How well do little children understand figurative language? 
Try them with these and see—Tue Epiror. ) 


The sunshine poured in at the window. 

The violet grows in a shady bed. 

It has a modest color. 

The grass is fresh to-day. 

The clouds are gliding through the sky. 

The silver stream dances over the pebbles. 

They gather the golden sheaves of wheat. 

The day is dying now. 

The seeds of the dandelion are floating on the breeze. 
The buds are rocked by the winter winds. 

See the golden buttercups. 

The stars blossom in the night. 

Jt is spring, and the earth has a carpet of green. 
The people swarmed about the parks. 

The great arms of the elms reached across the road. 
The gentle wind kindly blows upon us. 

Baby has such laughing eyes. 

She has such a bright face. 

The rose’s breath is sweet to-day. 

The frightened man roared for help.—Sel. 





Hast Thou ? 


Hast thou named all the birds without a gun ?—Zmerson 





Vacation Song 


Merrily, merrily dance the sails 
Over the summer sea; 

Down to the rocks and the yellow sand, 
Down to the sand ge we! 


Hey for a bucket, and hey for a spade, 
Hey for the silver sea! 

Bricks and mortar for money and men, 
Castles of sand for me! 


Seaweed and shells for windows and doors, 
Doors out into the sea! 

Fish for sentinels, crabs for guards, 
Pebbles for lock and key! 


We are the kings of the golden sand, 
Queens of the silver sea! 

Ours is a kingdom of spades and pails, 
None are so happy as we! 


—Eric Parker 
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DOUBTFUL 
They have a might to be left-handed since God made them so. 
Tell them, if you like, that it is fine to be “either handed,” and 
encourage them to cultivate both hands, but do not spoil their 
childhood by trying to work against nature. ae 





INEXPERIENCE 
Don’t expect too much of the little ones and don’t be discour- 
aged if the results of the first lessons in any line appear to you 
te be failures. Regarded in the light of limited knowledge -and 
‘ the inexperience of the children the work may be a success. Try 
teaching only a few children at a time to use pen and ink. At 
’ the end of the lesson don’t look at the ink on their hands and 
aprons and the blots on their papers. But rather ask yourself, 
** Do they know any more about the use of pen and ink than they 
did at the beginning of the lesson?” and then be satisfied with 
the ‘** They do,” which I am sure you will say. Rae 





Buia J. PARSONS 


Call on eight or ten of the mothers beforehand and get them 
to help. They can get out a party of mothers, if you can’t. If 
you are in a village or country school, a picnic supper may serve 
to make it their party instead of yours. Then tell them the good 
points in their children. Every child has good points and his 
mother lfkes to hear about them. ae 





A CALIFORNIA TEACHER 


I was‘much interested in all the letters on our March page, but 
yours, more than any other, interested me, because it took me 
back fifteen years to the time when I stood just where you do. 
Like you, I had just begun trying to discipline, and at the same 
time, teach fifty children, and you cannot be more discouraged 
over the werk than I was. But I gave my whole self to it and 
determined to conquer. At first I wanted to give it up and do 
sometning else, but I finally determined that I would not give it 
up anyway until I had conquered. I was reading a few days 
ago a diary of mine written at that time, and I found this: 
‘Upon this I am determined—that I will master the art of teach- 
ing and disciplining fifty children, or perish in the attempt. 
What woman has done, woman can again do, andif Miss C. can 
do it, se will I.” I remember how I studied Miss C. at that 
time. When I had a chance, I asked her questions, and she, 
good seul, with her sensible hints and well-directed advice and 
criticism helped me more than all the normal schools and peda- 
gogical lectures I ever attended. So I say to you, find some good 
teacher of your own grade and learn from her. Study her board 
work and follow her advice until you gain the power to see for 
yourself. As to the whispering, that will come under subjection 
after you have learned to keep your class busily employed. 
Whispering that interferes with the doing of good work is 
wrong in the school-room, but to try to stop whispering entirely, 
ig as impossible as it is unnecessary. The more you see of 
child nature the better you will understand it, and as you broaden 
yourself by good reading and elevating associates just so much 
better will you be able to succeed in wisely teachfhg and control- 
ling others. I hope to hear from you again. 

Miss X. 


~ 


. 





E. E. ; 


Don’t do it. But sometimes you may say, ‘‘ I will help you 
after school if you are very good from now till four o’clock.” 


L. L. 





M. C. G. 

Number papers should not be corrected at home excepting as 
they are done to show the teacher wherein she has failed to teach 
a principle, that she may teach it again and better. Primary chil- 
dren should have only such an amount of work as they can do 
and have corrected then and there. Do not begin the child’s new 
day by presenting the errors of the previous one. 

C. B. T. 





Ourve I. Cary 

It is lovely in a teacher to wish to reward her little helpers. 

It is unlovely in a child to expect a reward for service. 

Conclusion: do not pay a child for helping.- Love him for 
helping. And you might—just occasionally, you know—give him 
some little thing as a love token. 


E. C, 
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KATHERINE 
I believe all one should do toward writing position in the first 
two years of school, is to see to it that the children sit up 
straight with their feet squarely on the floor. 
A. E. T. 





M. C. G. 


Don’t have the tiny ones make number papers. Give them 
some kindergarten work for busy work, and have the number 
lesson all under your supervision while it is being taught and 
learned. This saves them from getting wrong results and teach- 
ing themselves wrong things. With those a trifle farther ad- 
vanced, correct papers in their presence. Call Mary. Tell her 
‘‘ That is right.” “ This is wrong,” etc. Then call Johnny in 
the same way. If you give only what number work they ought 
to have instead of giving a lot on purpose to waste their time, 
you can do this very quickly. Sometimes give the answers, and 
let each child correct: his own. - Do not look them over after- 
wards, nor ask who has failed, and there will be no temptation 
to cheat. Let class do the work aloud, and then correct their 
own as above. Vary these last two by collecting the papers and 
correcting faithfully yourself often enough to know where each 
child stands, but this need not be every day. 

L. E. C. 





DOUBTFUL 


When I first began to teach I spent much energy trying to 
make left-handed children over into right-handed children. At 
last I came to the conclusion that this was useless because sense- 
less. Since then I read an article in one of our educational mag- 
azines that presented the idea that the whole being, the whole 
nervous system of a left-handed child is tuned, as it were, to 
that peculiarity, and if a teacher compelled him to use his right 
hand it would throw him all out of balance and do him a lasting 
injary; so now when I find that a child persists in using his 
left hand I let him use‘it. 


A. E. T. 





OutvE I. Cary 


I do not think it bribery to give the little helpers presents, but 
I do know, through experience, that it is not necessary and per- 
haps cultivates the wrong principle in achild. For example: A 
child of my acquaintance expects a penny or a nickel for every 
little favor performed, that he should do for the love of helpful- 
ness. I am compelled every evening to refuse the little helpers 
because I am over-crowded. Nothing gives them more pleasure 
than to help me. They feel that it is as much their duty to see 
that everything is properly done as mine. 

E. T. 





CLARA 


The best way to treat those pupils, is to ignore their obstinacy 
and make the music lesson so interesting and enjoyable that they 
will want to sing of theirown accord. Too bad you punished them 
by keeping after school, for now it is only their foolish pride 
which keeps their lips tightly closed. Sing with and for the 
children, and let them see how thoroughly you and their class- 
mates enjoy the music lesson. Introduce a new device every 
day for a week and note the effect’ on those pupils. 

G. M. 





DOUBTFUL 


Since I have been teaching I have had a number of cases of 
left-handed children—have three in my room this winter. I have 
never yet been guilty of making a child, who uses his left hand 
naturally, change to his right. I think making a right-handed 
child write with the left no more absurd. A child who uses his 


‘left hand does appear awkward, but I soon get used to his 


appearance. My desks are double and I seat my left-handed 
children on the left of their desk-mates so they do not bother 
each other. 

B. 8. 





M. C. G. 


For a number of years I have tried the plan (in second and 
third grade work) of correcting but two or three of the problems 
on each number paper. Sometimes those at the beginving of the 
lesson, sometimes not; correcting the ones most likely to be 
missed. As Iran quickly over the papers, I make a note of mis- , 
takes general to the class, or of mis I wish to correct indi- 
vidually. If the number papers of one class are looked ove! 
to-day, to-morrow their language work is corrected. Then the 
number papers are simply looked over, not marked at all. 


E. M. B. 
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Through Highways and Across 
Lots X* 
By the Sea 


AGNES VINTON LUTHER, Normal and Training School, Newark, N. J. 


AND pails and shovels for grown-ups? Yes, just that, 
S if you would have a little fun, When you spend 
those few days at the seashore which you have 
planned, or better still, a few weeks, sally forth some 
morning on a menagerie hunt. Before you go, however, 
prepare your dens for your wild animals, so that they will not 
be altogether out of their element when you bring them 
home. If you can get three fish globes, so much the 
better. If not, beg, borrow, or—appropriate three deep 
glass fruit dishes. Place salt water, fresh from the ocean, in 
each of thesé and paste a strip of paper outside the dish to 
show how high the water reaches. - ' 
Then, pail and shovel in hand, set forth on your beach 
travels. As you stroll along, the tide being out, you will see 


some fresh bright green leaves washed up from the ocean 
This is a sea-weed called sea- 
Pick out the freshest and crispest and put in the 
Now for the animals ! 


that look like lettuce. 
lettuce. 


bottom of the pail. If you know of 








— 


tiadler 


a mud flat or salt meadow anywhere in the vicinity, make 
for that, for this is the home of some of the jolliest creatures 
alive. Wee little fiddler crabs with one arm akimbo are to 
be our first prize, so use your shovel to capture half a dozen. 
Be quick about it, for the way these inch long (or wide) 
specimens can fly over the mud or run to cover among the 
salt grass, is amazing. These will live happily in one of 
your dishes, with a leaf or two of sea-lettuce to keep the 
water fresh, a stone in the center to creep out upon, and a 
meal of small bits of oyster every other day. 

If you are afraid they will creep out of the dish, cover it 
with mosquito netting, but if the water is kept rather 








shallow, they will not be able to creep up the slippery glass 
sides. 

Expedition No.2 Shrimping! Not for eating purposes 
but to place in our second aquarium. In the shallow pools 
among the rocks, the transparent little creatures whisk in 
and out. With a small net you may entrap a few of these 


* Copyright, 1904, by A. V, Luther 
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fairies to place in another of your glass dishes. They will 
disport themselves in a lively fashion against the green 
background of sea-lettuce, kicking or turning somersaults, 
or feeling about with their long attenne for something 
to eat, 

Expedition No. 3 Sea anemone hunting and keeping is 
an art in itself, which will be taken up in a future number of 
Primary Epucation. If you succeed in getting some of 
these exquisite “ sea-flowers,”’ feed on minute bits of oyster, 
dropping it into the centér of the fringe of tentacles. They 
will sometimes be found looking like a little bit of jelly 
clinging to a piece of rock, shell, or seaweed. Place them 
in water and watch 
them expand. Once I 
allowed the delicate 
shrimps to occupy the 
same aquarium with the 
sea anemones. All went 
well until one day after 
feeding the sea ane- 
mones I discovered the 
active little shrimp busy 
exploring the depths of 
the helpless “‘sea flower” 
for the oyster it had just 
swallowed. Needless to 
say, the shrimps were 
politely but perempto- 
rily compelled to “ take 
the car ahead,” and are 
doubtless: still wonder- 
ing why they were so 
suddenly removed from 
their delightful quarters. 

Last, but not least, 
for a sea-pet for an 
aquarium comes a small 
fish called a “killie.” 
For a combination of 
all the virtues and vices 
of the fish world the 
killie is without a rival. 
After a few months’ 
companionship with 
these erratic little in- 
dividuals, the ordinary 
placid gold-fish retires 
into the background as 
an aquarium pet. 

Where a stream runs into the sea, one can sometimes 
capture nearly all of a miniature school, intent on a trip up 
into the country when the tide sets up these small streams. 
The variety of killie most commonly found in these waters is 
the Fundulus heterociitus. It is the green killiefish (X7/, 
Dutch for creek or channel), known also as mummychog or 
Salt water minnow. 

They are a salt water fish, that is, they live in the sea, 
without a doubt. However, on one occasion, when a too 
grasping student insisted on bringing home four times 
as many fish as could live in the salt water she had col- 
lected, I insisted upon a slaughter of the many for the sake 
of the few. When it came to selecting the victims and 
deliberately taking them out, and laying them on the marble 
table which was to serve as a morgue, I hesitated, and thought 
of a possible compromise. Having informed the killies that 
their lives hung by a thread, and that as salt water fish they 
had no business to live in anything else, I dumped them into 
a jar of fresh water, and lo! they forgot their salty nature 
and became fresh water fish, which they are to all intents and 
purposes to this day. When I have an extra supply of salt 
water, I turn them back into their marine quarters, and if 
that water is needed for any other specimens, I return them 
again to their fresh water jars. Imagine a brook trout sub- 
mitting to such treatment ! 

Time never hangs heavy on the hands of a killie. He is 
constantly in action, When the curtain cord bobs up and 
down outside his jar, he bumps his nose joyously against the 
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glass, over and over again in a vain attempt to reach it. A 
drop of water trickling down the outside must be chased the 
entire length. When other things fail, he chases his com- 
panions from place to place. 

Supreme enjoyment of all, though, is meal time. For 
disinterested devotion to duty, the killie may be given the 
palm. He eats, not to live, nor apparently because he is 
hungry, but to eat. He begins on a meal of bits of oyster 
thrown to him, and eats and eats and eats. Hunger long 
since satisfied, he still eats. Capacity long since exhausted, 
he still eats. There would seem to be natura!ly a limit to 
what a fish can hold, but to overcome this, when the killie 
has reached this stage, as soon as he eats a piece he ejects 
it from his mouth to make room for the next, which he 
seizes with undimmed ardor. Meals served at the end of 
a hatpin result in his attempting to swallow the hatpin 
in his anxiety to do justice to the piece of oyster impaled 
thereon. 

The senses of this fish are extremely acute, and a piece of 
food dropped quietly on the water at the top of the jar is 
almost immediately perceived in whatever part of the jar the 
fish may be, and he instantly shows a perturbation of spirit 
indicated by sudden darts here and there to discover whence 
the taste or odor proceeds. Killies can be tamed within a 
few days and soon learn to crowd around the finger holding 
the food, giving the softest little bites even after all is gone, 
to be sure that nothing good to eat remains. 

Their restless activity is in strong contrast to their neigh- 
bor in the next aquarium to them, a Japanese goldfish, in 
whom generaiions of Fan-tails have bred an ease of manner 
and a graceful motion, as he glides from place to place, 
disdaining hurry, that the killies wouid do well to imitate. 
However, this intense activity and energetic mental make-up 
wins many a lover away from the goldfish. The killies’ 
eager response to every attention makes them pets indeed. 
Try it and see.* 


General Directions for Marine Aquaria 


The salt water must be directly from the ocean. No 
manufactured salt water will do, with all due apologies to the 
book-makers who say that it will. 

A leaf or two of sea-lettuce should be kept in each jar to 
purify and aérate the water. The water does not need to be 
changed if this is done. Do not experiment with other 
sea-weeds. 

Place your salt water aquaria where they will get a little 
sunlight each day, not too much. Do not cook them, 

Keep the water up to the white paper mark on the out- 
side by putting in fresh water as the salt water evaporates. 
The salt stays behind in the evaporation, hence the necessity 
for the addition of fresh water. Keep this in mind and do 
not pickle the animals. 

All the inmates may be fed with small bits of oyster cut 
up with the scissors. Use the flaps (otherwise the mantle 
and gills) of the oyster rather than the body. Take out 
what the animals do not eat or it will decay, 

If you once catch the fever for marine aquaria you will not 
be content until you have brought back to the city or coun- 
try your miniature sea and its inhabitants. 





The Golden Age 


Oh, when I was a little child the flowers grew shoulder-high, 
And the weeds had each some pretty thing to show. * 

There were jewels in the pebbly brook and jewels in the sky, 
And a thousand fighting rixies in the snow. ; 

There were secret ways to Fairyland through every little hill, 
And talking birds and squirrels in the woods, 

And tiny singing fishes in the pond behind the mill, 
And honey-dew in all the harebell’s hoods. 

Oh, when I was a little child I had a golden tree, 
With golden boughs and blossoms overhead ; 

And there were golden chimneys to my house that used to be, 
And a sound of golden wings about my bed. 

—Rosamond Marriott Watson 


*The portion of this article referring to the Killie is reprinted by the author from 
Popular Science News (now the American Inventor) by courtesy of The American 
Inventor Publishing Co. 
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How the Sheep Were Brought | 
Home 


A Little Drama for the School-room 
ALICE E, ALLEN 


Directions 


ROM one front desk to the one opposite put a pointer 
for the “bars.” Back of this is the sheep-pasture, 
where the sheep graze. In front of the bars runs 
the road. It leads to the barn. 

the hall. 

Choose a little boy for the shepherd. 
horn. Another boy is the rabbit. 
or some clover. Another boy is the squirrel. He has a 
nut. The bee may be a little girl. She sips honey from 
some flowers on the teacher’s desk. All the other children 
are the sheep. One or two may wear bells around their 
necks. One of the largest is the leader. The other sheep 
follow her wherever she goes. The smallest children are 
the little lambs. They keep close to their mothers. They 


The barn may be 


He carries a little 
He carries a lettuce-leaf 


say “ Ma-a.” The old sheep say “ Ba-a.” 
Play 
The sheep graze in the pasture. Some of them are near 
the bars. Along the road comes the little boy. His hands 


are in his pockets. His hat is on the back of his head. 
His horn hangs from a cord over his shoulder. He whistles 
a little tune. 

He comes up to the bars. He lets them down. He 
blows a long blast on his horn. The sheep turn and run 
away from him across the pasture. The little lambs frisk 
and gambol. They all begin to graze again in the farthest 
corner of the pasture. 

Little boy (standing at the bars) 

Oh dear! Oh dear! The sheep won’t come home. 
What will father say? (He blows on his horn.) Come, 
Snowdrop. Come, Lucy, come. They won’t come for me. 
Oh, dear! what shall 1 do? (He sits down by the bars and 
begins to sob and cry.) Oh, dear! Boohoo! Boo hoo! 
Rabbit (hopping along the road on all fours, leaf in his 

mouth) 

Why do you cry, little boy? 

Little boy (looking up, rubbing his eyes) 

I’m crying ’cause I can’t get my sheep out of the pasture. 
Boo hoo! Father sent me to bring them home to the barn. 
And they won’t come. Oh, dear! Boo hoo! 

Rabbit 

I'll get “your sheep out for you, little boy: I'll go hop, 
hop, hoppity, after them, and they’ll come. You watch. 

(Rabbit hops quickly away toward the sheep. The little 
boy watches. The sheep pay no attention to the rabbit. He 
hops slowly back to the bars.) 

Rabbit (as he sits down by the little boy) 

I can’t get them. Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 
we do? (They both cry.) 

Squirrel (whisking by with his nut) 

Why are you crying, little rabbit ? 
Rabbit 

I’m crying ’cause the little boy is crying. ‘The little boy 
is crying ’cause he can’t get his sheep out of the pasture. 
Both (crying) 


What shall 


Boo hoo! Boo hoo! 
Squirrel 

I'll get them out for you. I know just ‘how. I’ll go 
hurry-scurry after them, and they’ll come. You'll see. 


(The squirrel whisks off into the pasture after the sheep. 
The boy and the rabbit watch. The squirrel scursies in and 
out among the sheep. They don’t notice him at all, The 
squirrel comes slowly back. He sits down beside the rabbit.) 
Squirrel (beginning to cry) 

I can’t get the sheep. Oh, dear! What sha// we do? 
Bee (flying near—pauses to sip honey from some clover) 

Buzz-zz! Buzz-zz! What delicious honey! (flies up to 
the squirrel). Why are you crying, little squirrel ? 

Squirrel 
I’m crying ’cause the rabbit is crying. The rabbit is cry- 
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Swinging Song 


KATHERINE PARKER 
Moderato ¢.,= 
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Swinging, “Up and down,U p and down, Up and down,Swi Swinging, Ur p and down,Up and down,Up anil down,Up, 
Up and down,U p and down,U p and down,Swinging, Up and down,Up and down,Up and down, Down,down,heigh-oh ! 
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Motions 


Make motions with both arms, hands brought close together, palms 
toward each other. 

I Swing arms to and fro gracefully, in time to music. 

2 Bring arms up high to right. Hold. 

3 Bring armhs down low to left. Hold. 

4 Repeat 2. Hold to end of stanza. 


ing ’cause the little boy is crying. The little boy is crying 
‘cause he can’t get the sheep out of the pasture. 
All (sobbing) 
300 hoo ! 
Bee 
I’ll get them out for you. Buzz-zz! Buzz-zz! 
Squirrel, rabbit, and little boy (all laughing out loud) 
You? You're only a little bee. You can’t drive sheep. 
Bee (good-naturedly) 
Laugh, if you want to. 
yet the sheep. Just keep your eyes open. 
Little boy, rabbit and squirrel all watch.) 
Bee (darting at sheep) 
Buzz-zz! Buzz-zz! 
Sheep (dashing toward the bars) 
Ba-a! Ba-a! 


Boo hoo! Boo hoo! 


It’s better than crying. But I'll 
( Bee flies away. 





toward one and another, buzzing loudly. 


5 Repeat 1. On last line as in 2. 

6 Repeat 1—slower time. 

7 Repcat 2. 

8 Repeat 3. Then swing to and fro slowly, as if “ letting the old cat 
die.” 


9 Repeat 1 slowly. On last line as in three. 


(Bee keeps close behind sheep. Now and then it darts 
Sheep run through 
the bars and up the road toward the barn.) 
Squirrel (to rabbit) 

Come on. I’m going, too. 
Rabbit (to little boy, as squirrel scurries up the road after 

bee and sheep) 

Come on. I’m going, too. 
Little boy (as rabbit hops off after squirrel) 

I'm going, too. (He runs after rabbit. They all disap- 
pear into barn, boy blowing loud blast on his horn.) 


‘* He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.” 














- Roses. 








Rose-Time Memories 


ELEANOR M. JOLLIE 


sit near the open window at the close of this perfect 
June day, that bring back thoughts of long ago. 
Ah! sweetest of all flowers, beautiful though you are, 


|: must be the roses, peeping in and nodding to me as I 


‘I could spare you better than the memories that come to me 


to-night ; memories of three Roses that grew long, long ago, 
in a school garden. 

Billy was a problem waiting to be solved. I wish I could 
paint you a picture of him as he looked on that October 
day. Billy had been christened William, but it would have 
taken a brave person to have called: him by his right name. 
He didn’t like the name of William and that settled it, as 
far as he was concerned. 

Billy did not walk; he shambled. When he talked he 
stuttered. Such articles as comb and brush, and soap and 
water, were looked upon with contempt. In addition to 
these things Billy had a temper. And such a temper! In 
fact a very cyclone of a temper. In short, though I dislike 
to say it, Billy was the kind of a boy whom no one loves but 
his mother. 

Yes, Billy was a problem waiting to be solved. Who was 
to do it? The answer was at hand. Hark! wasn’t that a 
knock at the door? I opened it and met the first of my 
My little French Rose, who had come to us from far 
across the ocean. 

Dainty Rose Marie, who won all our hearts the moment 
she entered the room and smiled shyly at us. “I would 
come to school, Mees Teacher,” she said. 

Billy hadcut histhumb. He was always having accidents. 
Rose Marie’s bright eyes fastened themselves upon the 
wounded hand. With a little shrug she arose, and, taking 
out a tiny perfumed handkerchief she went ic his seat. 
“ Poor Billee,” she said softly, and working quickly the little 
surgeon soon had the thumb wrapped up. 

Oh! the look of rapture on Billy’s face. 
quered. He had met his Waterloo. 

Life put on a new aspect. Soap and water showed them- 
selves in a new light. Rose Marie liked to see people’s 
shoes blacked and tied, and she told Billy so flatly 
enough. Rose Marie liked perfume. Billy. saturated him- 
self with it. When Billy appeared with a new red neck-tie 
we thought the millennium had come. 

Billy had never been known to make a good recitation in 
school. Not that he was-dull, far from it. He was down- 
right lazy. 

In his eyes the foot of the class was a most desirable 
place. When there, why not stay? It was no trouble to 
keep the position. It is worry that kills the body anyhow. 
So reasoned this small philosopher. 

But now here was Rose Marie, who came only to his elbow, 


Billy was con- 



































already half way up the class. And oh, the shame that 
showed itself in Billy’s face when he failed, and her re- 
proachful eyes were turned upon him. ‘Thereupon began a 
war between pride and habit, and alas, habit won. 

‘* Billee, he fails always,” said Rose Marie to me one day. 
“‘ Billy does not do as well as he can,’’ I replied. “ You 
think Billee he cam learn? You think Billee he is not 
stupeed? I will than make him learn,” she said with a 
stamp of her small foot. And the best part of it was that 
she did. . 


I laugh as I think of my’second Rose. What a queer 
little thing she was! Such a mixture of sweetness and 
thorns. Born in the south in the land of sunshine and 
flowers, our, New England hills, beautiful as they are, did not 
appeal to her. 

She was literally dragged into the. school-room by her 
energetic mammy. What a doleful figure this little weeping 
Rose appeared in its vermilion dress. Another pull at the 
pig-tails. “Come along hon’., Yo’ mus come, deed yo’ 
mus’.” Then in a coaxing voice, “ Don’ yo’ want to learn 
so yo’ ken read to yo’ ole mammy, whut neber had no 
chance to learn?” “ Of course she wants to come,”’ I said. 
‘‘What’s your name,dear?”’ “Ma name’s Rose, and | 
wants to go home wid my dear ole mammy.” But 
‘‘ mammy ” had fled and so-Rose’s school life began. 

And how she cheered us up, this little child of the sun, 
for gloomy moments were few with Rose. She loved music 
and I would often listen to catch the sound of her rich voice, 
as she joined in the singing. 

Her clumsy little fingers worked less quickly than her 
active mind, “‘ Oh, Rose,” I said one day as I looked over 
her shoulder at something she wag writing, “look at all of 
those blots.” 

““ Deed Missy Teacher, honey, does yo’ know I sometimes 
tink de good Lawd mus’ made me black so’s de ink 
wouldn’t sho’ on ma hands.” I can hear her now as she 
used to say when things were going wrong at school, 
““Neber min’, Missy Teacher, honey, eben ef de hoe-cake 
am burned dars allus merlasses to eat wid it.” 

Little flower, many a time through life when the road has 
seemed long and the lane has had no turning, I have been 
cheered again by your quaint little motto, so full of hope 
and love: “ Neber min’, Missy Teacher, honey, eben ef de 
hoe-cake am burned dars allus merlasses to eat wid it.” 
My eyes fill with tears as I think of her whom I choose to 
call my white Rose. Rose, did I say? Rather only a bud, 
for she was called from all her pain to blossom in Heaven. 


Dear little Rose, the third of these Roses who grew and 
were happy in that same school garden. 

Such a pale little face used to look at me from the window 
across the way as I walked to school, But always a smile 
and kiss from her tiny hand. 
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Her mother invited me in one morning, and then I 
jearned all about it—how a father in a fit of drunken rage 
had struck his baby daughter and she had never been able 
to walk. : 

She had to be carried to the window each morning, and 
would sit there getting her enjoyment from watching others 
play. Rose was only one of many lonely hearts in this great 
world of ours, who get enjoyment from watching the play of 
others. Her little life was saddened ere it had scarce 
‘commenced. 

“T get so tired,” she said to me. “If I could only read.” 

«Children, I am going to tell you a story this morning,” 
I said to my pupils as they gathered in school. And I told 
them the story that Celia Thaxter has told to us so beauti- 
fully in the “ Wounded Curlew.” 

“JT know a sadder story still,” I said, looking into the 
brimming eyes, and I told them of sweet, patient, little Rose. 
“J thought perhaps you might like to have. her come over 
with us, and we will all try to put a little sunshine into her 
life.” 

She came, carried, oh, so carefully, by my two largest boys. 

And was she happy! You would have thought so to 
have seen the look of ecstasy upon her little flushed face. 
Each day was such a happy one to her. Frail though she 
was, she reigned queen. What a help she was to us all! 
When the boys were rough or loud at their play, or walked 
too heavily, a “ Remember Rose ”’ was sufficient. 

But life was too great a burden for our Rose, and the next 
year Jesus took her home. 

The little grave was covered with the flowers she loved 
best until the snows of winter fell, and in the spring a white 
rose bush was planted where she slept. 

Nothing but this rose bush marks the grave of little Rose. 
Indeed I think nothing could be sweeter; a rose which year 
by year breathes out its perfume to make a world more 
beautiful even as Aer memory breathes perfume into our lives. 

Here then are the pictures of my three Roses who grew 
so long ago in that little school garden. 


Concrete Spelling 
SUE GREGORY 

AGREE with the editorial in Primary Epucation, that 
| we should spell and sfe// and sped. We all agree that 

poor spelling is a disgrace. 

The question is, how shall we get correct forms of 
words? I say correct forms of words advisedly, instead of 
saying spelling. 

Do we remember when we stood up in rows and spelled 
down? Don’t we remember with a shudder the epistolary 
efforts of the very ones who got the most “head marks?” 

Then came written spelling. That was some improve- 
ment but then came the crusade against the spelling 
book, that has been so much misconstrued as a crusade 
against spelling. 
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How can spelling and language be divorced? When do 
we use spelling? Always and inevitably in the written 
sentence. When do we write? When we have something 
to say. What words do we need? Words to express what 
Do we need to go to a spelling 
book to get them? We need just as much to go to a talking 
book to get words tu say. It is just as sensible to say, 
“You may talk this list of words to-day,” as to say, “ Put 
this list of words into sentences.’”’ Oh, the time that is 
wasted in putting dead words into dead sentences when 
they should come bubbling up from the fullness of some- 
thing to say! With all the things there are to see, with all 
the stories there are to tell, with all the gems there are to 
learn, we can surely get words enough! To my mind there 
is nothing so deadening as lists of words with no connection 
and no excuse for being there except to be spelled. My 
experience has been that children who come into my school 
with lists of words carefully filed away in the memory are 
the children who have the least use for words, just as the 
child who writes the most beautiful copy book hand has the 
least use for penmanship. In either case, the energy has 
been put into the mechanics of the word. It is dead, 
formal work. 

Experience in both ways of teaching written expression 
has convinced me that words should never be used except 
as vehicles of thought — at any rate, not with younger chil- 
dren. If in telling a story, the teacher stops to write the 
names of the characters or a list of nouns, as the grains, in 
the story of Ceres, then the list has some meaning. The 
pupils can read between the lines. The words are alive. 

If a stanza of a poem that relates to the season, or for any 
other reason appeals to the children, is written on the black- 
board or read from a book, and then disintegrated and put 
into columins of words, the words are alive. The children 
enjoy putting them back into their original lines for lan- 
guage. A stanza of twenty words made to say something 
beautiful, or at least sensible, will be a light task compared 
to a set lesson of ten words with no life pulsating in them. 

How instantaneously a child will master the words that 
mean much to him! I had been giving my people Helen 
Hunt Jackson’s September poem beginning : 


“ The goldenrod is yellow 
The corn is turning brown.” 


Some of the pupils, in writing it “to take home” missed 
corn ; but only one out of the forty missed goldenrod. We 
had been making Miss Goldenrod’s acquaintance and learn- 
ing to love her; and when we saw her name we didn’t see 
it to go straightway and forget it. If we had had the Mon- 
damin story perhaps no one would have missed corn. But 
we are saving that for the corn carnival. 

I have a scheme for studying a spelling lesson that I 
thought I had a monopoly of until I learned that other 
pedagogues had dared to think of the same thing, and that 
it had even been put into a book. 

By the way, our spelling study is our recreation time. 
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When we are tired, we sfe/l. When other work is done, we 
spell. When we are waiting for the bell to ring, we sped. 
This is the scheme: There are always lists of live words 
on the board. The lists stay there until they stare them- 
selves into photographs. The boy who knows he ought to 
be doing something else looks about the room and there the 
words meet his eye. He does not Aave to look at them— 
consequently he does. He learns them unintentionally 
when he knows he ought to be reading the lesson in the 
reader about the good little boy. 

Suddenly I say, ‘“‘ Who wants to spell?” 

Everybody wants to spell — the ones who miss as well as 
the ones who hit. One child stands with his back to the 
blackboard while the other children pronounce the words. 
If he misses a word, or is not sure he can spell it, he turns 
and: looks, and then proceeds to spell. Sometimes he looks 
three or four times before he gets it right. All this time, 
the interest of the whole class is centered on that word. I 
always give a wide scope for these exercises. There are 
always a good many columns on the board — our talks have 
been so prodigal of live words. One child spells a whole 
column. If he misses some, | sometirnes let him try again. 
He always wants to. I rarely let the next child spell the 
same column. I do not want to get a perfect spelling reci- 
tation from the sounds that are still lingering in the ear 
from the former recitation. If, after interest has been 
centered on several columns of words in the same way, the 
first column can be returned to and spelled correctly, I 
know that the image holds, and that the same pupil can 
spell those words to-morrow and next week. It is worse 
than folly to keep an exhausted child after schogl to spell 
missed words. He can look up his missed words in a 
minute and recite them while the image is fresh, but he will 
not know them to-morrow. Some cameras take instantane- 
ous pictures — others require time exposure. 

On days when the children write independently, each 
writing his own story, I pose as a spelling book. Hands 
rise, and they ask for a word because they have need of it. 
I write and erase. I write and erase the same word as often 
as they ask for it. Thus there is no excuse allowed for 
incorrect spelling. This kind of work can not be kept up 
without the pupils acquiring the habit of correct spelling, 
mastering their vocabulary and expressing themselves in 
written English without pain to themselves — and others. 

There are special seasons, that are particularly prolific of 
a spelling crop. The thanksgiving season is one — the 
things one has to be thankful for. But the spelling harvest 
comes at Christmas time, when we make our spelling Christ- 
mas tree. With very young pupils, it comes in letters to 
Santa Claus. Santa Claus will not understand what is 
ordered if it is not spelled correctly. He will not know 
how to mark the gifts if the name is not plainly written. 
He will not know where to send the things if the address is 
not plainly given in the proper place! I would as soon 
think of laying rows of dead mice before a live, energetic 
cat in order to make a mouser of her as to give rows of 
dead words to children hoping to make users of written 
language of them. My sympathy is with Pussy, who sniffs 
and walks away when I am summer-boarding at the farm. I 
don’t thank anybody to pick my peaches and hand them 
around ina basket. I’ll take my fruit alive. I believe in 
phonics and I use phonics ; but that’s another story. 





The Song of the Crickets 


Under the grass, in the bright summer weather, 

We little crickets live gayly together; 

When the morn shines, and the dew brightly glistens, 

All the night long yon may hear if you listen— 
‘Cheep! cheep! cheep!” 

We are the crickets that sing you to sleep. 


We have no houses to store up our treasure; 
Gay little minstrels, we live but for pleasure; 
What shall we do when the summer is over? 
When the keen frost nips the meadows of clover? 
‘Cheep! cheep! cheep!” 
Under the hearthstone for shelter we creep. 
—Emily Huntington Miller 
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Stories of the Rhine Country X 


ALICE E, ALLEN 
The Angel Page 


ONG ago, it is said, there lived in Eberfeld on 
the Rhine a brave young knight of noble birth 
and bearing. 

To him, one day, came a boy, 
golden-haired, blue-eyed, with 
winning face and manner. The 
knight at once engaged him to 
become his page. 

The little page grew daily 
more and more beloved by his 
master. He seemed to ‘have 
some strange power of reading 
thoughts. Often the knight 
found his wishes fulfilled before 
he had made them known. 

One day master and page 
rode together on the bank of 
the Rhine. Coming toward 
them they saw a band of men. 
Long had they sought to take the knight’s life. Their faces 
were stern and cruel. They were well armed. Their number 
was large. 

With pale face the knight reined in his steed. He 
could not hope to cut his way through the ranks of the 
enemy. To turn about was vain. 

“Get behind me, my boy,” he cried, as he drew his 
sword. “At least we will die as brave men should. If you 
see but the smallest chance, flee for your life.” 

But even while the knight spoke, the little page had 
turned. “ Follow me,” he cried. Straight down the bank 
he spurred his horse. There was a plunge, and horse and 
rider were in the rushing Rhine. 

Swiftly the knight bounded forward. Perhaps, even yet, 
he could save the lad. “Return, my boy,” he cried. “It 
is better to die fighting than to drown. Return! he 





Return ! 





“Fear not!” 
the boy’s voice, clear and commanding. 
Some strange power seized the knight. 
horse into the water. 
slowly, surely, safely, through the great river Rhine, went 
the page and his wondering master. 


Above the roar of the hungry waves rang 
“Follow me.” 
He urged his 
It found footing. Step by step, 


On came the foe. They wheeled sharply. They rushed 
down the bank. They dashed into the water. Helplessly they 
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plunged about. No trace of the ford could they find. They 
were obliged to return to the shore. Safe on the opposite 
bank, the kpight praised the bravery and devotion of his 
little page. @@he boy only smiled — a smile of strange sweet- 
ness. 

Soon after, the beautiful girl wife of the knight was taken 
ill. Physicians shook their heads. There was but one 
known remedy. That could not be found in the Rhine 
country. It was a glass of the fresh milk of a lioness. 

Quietly the page left the castle. In an hour he returned. 
He hastened at once to the knight. 

“‘ Master,” he whispered, “ here is the milk. Give it her, 
I pray thee. It is not yet too late.” 

He held out to the knight a cup of lioness’ milk. It was 
still warm. At once the knight gave it to the dying girl. 
The color came flushing back into her pale cheeks. Her 
eyes opened with a smile. Then she fell into a deep sleep. 
“ She will live,” said the physicians. 

The knight caught the little page in his arms. “ All my 
vast wealth,” he said, “ all my great love could not find this 
simple cure for my wife. ‘Tell me, O little page, how could 
you find it?” 

“‘ Noble master,” said the boy, “I know that in a den in 
Arabia lay a lioness —”’ 

“ Arabia?” exclaimed the knight. “And in one short 
hour did you go to and from Arabia?” 

“Even so, master,” said the boy quietly. 

“Who are you, boy?” asked the knight in wonder. 
“From whence came you to me?” 

“QO, master, ask me not,” pleaded the page. ‘ Remem- 
ber how long and faithfully I have served you. I will still 
be your page. But ask me not my name —” 

“ Cease your pleading, boy,” said the knight, ‘‘ and tell 
me all.” 

Gently, gravely the boy answered. “I am an angei,” he 
said. ‘ From the realm of light, I came toserve you. Now, 
O my beloved master, I must leave you.” 

“Dear little angel page,” pleaded the knight. “Stay 
with me still. Ask what you will. It is yours. Only leave 
me not,” 

“Alas!” whispered the boy, “I may not stay. You 
have asked my name. You have offered me a reward. 





Good Words 


I have taken PRIMARY EDUCATION ever since it was started. 
and think I have every number. 
8. D.S. 


My papers are getting worn by constant use. 
J. E. R. 


Not a teacher in our building (primary and two grammar 
grades) who does not have Primary EpucaTION on her desk. 
L. E. 8. 


I know I owe most of the buoyancy of spirit I possess to your 
untiring efforts to give us the ability to see the rose-tints sur- 
rounding our work under trying circumstances. All my pupils 
look forward eagerly to the coming of every copy of PRIMARY 
EpvucarTIoNn. E. V.S. 
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Angels can serve mortals only so long as they are un- 
known and unrewarded.”’ 

In vain the knight wept and pleaded. “The charm is 
broken,” the boy said. “ But still through me you may be- 
come a help and comfort to others. For my sake and in 
my memory place in the depths of the forest a bell of silver. 
It will ring softly, and weary ones and lost will hear its 
tender tone and find their way home.” 

The next instant the page was gone. And never more in 
castle, or garden, or forest has he been seen. But to this 


, day, peasants, hurrying through the forest at twilight, listen 


for the faint far echo of the silver bell. 


The Water Sprites 


Dropped down among the rocky, wooded slopes of the 
Rhine, lies a sheet of water called the Mummelsee. In 
shape it is almost round. Its waters are deep and dark, 
No fish live in its quiet depths. 

Many are the weird tales told about this lonely lake. 
Here, it is said, lives the water god Miimmel and all his fair 
daughters, the Miimmelchen. 

When the great moon looks down from the sky, when all 
the woods are dark and still, out from their home in the 
lake, rise these beautiful nymphs. Lightly they trip up the 
shore. Their robes are white as sea-foam. Pearls gleam 
in their golden hair. And all night long, to a sweet weird 
melody which they only know, they dance to the light of the 
moon, 

Meanwhile Father Miimmel watches the sky. When the 
stars pale and the little rose-colored rays of light steal down 
to the dark water, he rises from the lake bed. Sternly he 
beckons and calls. ‘‘ Return quickly,” he commands. 
“ Return to your home in the lake.” 

Flitting whitely to the edge of the lake come the gold- 
haired nymphs. They plunge in. And— 

The next instant the lake is full of water lilies opening in 
the morning sunshine. By some strange magic, each lovely 
laughing nymph has become a blossom. Her shiny robes 
are snowy petals. Her pearls are great drops of water. 

So, all day long, a lovely water lily, each little daughter 
of Miimmel rocks drowsily, dreamily on the water’s soft 
breast. 





“ Regular Readings and Discussions ” 


Let me say how much we enjoy the paper as a whole. Why! 
we have regular readings and discussions every afternoon for a 
week after each number reaches us, I will tell you how we do it. 
At recess, those of us who are delegated to watch the boys, meet 
in the boys’ hall or, on warm days, out on the steps, each with 
her copy of the Primary Epvucation, and discuss every article. 
We look at the index first, to see if our favorite writers are 
represented, then if they are, read their contributions first. To 
see us one would imagine a sewing circle were in full swing with 
every head bent over a new pattern for patch. ¥ 

C.B. T. 


(This picture of teachers studying an educational paper to- 
gether is something for an editor to rejoice over and take courage. 
In how many school buildings could it be found?—Tuer Eprror) 
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Knowing the Wild Flowers 


MARY ROGERS MILLER 


IV 


Chicory 


F all the thousands of plants that are commonly met 
QO with, there is, perhaps, no other which appears in so 
many “roles” as the chicory. It is well known as 
a wayside weed in Europe, and it has emigrated to 
our country, where it has become thoroughly naturalized. 
It is grown in the kitchen garden as a pot-herb, and asa 
salad plant. 
touch a note of blue alike to heaven’sown. In the field the 
plants are cultivated as a substitute and adulterant of coffee. 
Investigation has shown that there is a considerable increase 
in the amount of land devoted to chicory culture during 
the last few years, and the crop finds a ready sale. 

The roots are dug and sliced by machinery, and dried in 
evaporating kilns ; just’ how the finished product is com- 
bined with coffee is one of the “tricks of .the trade.” 
From the rosette-like mats of leaves, close to the ground, 
the stiff flower-stalks rise to a height of from one to three 
feet. In late June the first flowers open and stray blos- 
soms may be found as late as 
October. ; 

This plant has found its way, 
not only into the coffee-pot, 
the “greens” kettle, and the 
salad-bowl, but into literature 
& as well. No one will dispute 
% its right to a high place there. 
Thoreau admires the “cool 
blue” of the flower, Emerson 
compares it to the sky, while 
Margaret Deland has written a 
bit of real poetry about it. 

The shape of the chicory 
blossom declares its kinship to 
the dandelion, though no two 
flowers could differ more in 
color. The botanists all say 
that there are now and then 
pink or white chicory blooms. 
Have you seen such? What 
insects visit these blossoms? 
Are the banquet tables they 
set as attractive and popular as those of cousin dandelion 
or of the clover and the buckwheat? 





Bouncing Bet 


Our great-great-grandmothers planted their beloved home 
flowers in their ample gardens. Among the foxgloves, the 
larkspurs, the chicory, the buttercups, and the 
garden pinks was bouncing Bet. Just the date 
of her memorable “escape” with other adven- 
turous spirits is recorded nowhere, although the 
list of the runaways is a long one. Those who 
know the bouncing Bet in her free, wild state can 
easily imagine her leading the party, and hustling 
the timid ones stealthily out under the fence, for 
fear they might change their minds at the last 
minute ! - How could a plant with such spreading 
tendencies, bear to be enclosed within the prim 
confines of a garden wall? But how charmingly 
doth she adorn, after a year or two of freedom, 
what was once an unsightly ashheap, or tir can 
repository! She sheds a sweet fragrance, too, 
upon the just and the unjust, whether her out- 
look be upon a pigsty or a tidy school-yard. 
Those who regard her as coarse, vulgar, “ weedy,” 
and generally disreputable, know her not in her 
true character. Do you know Florence Wilkin- 
son’s poem about bouncing Bet? It appeared, 
not long ago, in McClure’s Magazine. These 
lines will be enough to make you hunt it up: 


“ The pop’lar name is Bouncing Bet, 
And it is found in wayside nooks 
Escaped from gardens where it grew; 
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In old-fashioned flower borders its blossoms 
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But sometimes cultivated yet. / 
Dear Bouncing Bet! How spirited 

And fine that was of you! 

To run away and to escape 

From «tiff old gardens, long ago, j 
And paths made prim by hoe and tape — 

A brave adventure to have planned!” 


Bouncing Bet’s botanical name is Saponaria, which imme- 
diately suggests saponaceous, and then soap. What is this? 
Do plants make use of this indispensable toilet accessory ? 
At any rate, if you will rub the leaves of bouncing Bet in 
water they will furnish you soapiness enough to wash your 
hands. 

Beginning to blossom as early as June, this plant con- 
tinues till fall. All summer the seed vessels of the earlier 
flowers are ripening and one needs only to empty one of 
these and count its seeds and multiply by the number of 
flowers on a single stalk to get an idea of the vast number 
of new plants that will come up next year. No wonder the 
bouncing Bet “replenishes the earth!” How like the 
other members of the pink family the seed capsules are. 
You may recognize a half dozen wild and cultivated rela- 
tives of this plant by means of this one character. Even 
the stately and fragrant carnation if it were ever permitted 
to follow its natural bent might easily be recognized as 
bouncing Bet’s city cousin. The botany describes the seed 
capsules of the pink family as oblong, open at the top by 
four short teeth; many seeded. Well-known members of 
the family are variously styled as bland, coarse, stout, orna- 
mental and showy. This leaves one free to form an opin- 
ion which, in my case, shall always be favorable to the 
healthy, exuberant bouncing Bet. 


Indian Pipe 


If you are disposed to flout the idea of ghosts you may be 
surprised and shocked even when, along some woodland 
path this summer, you come upon a little cluster of Indian 
pipe. It is so white and wraith-like and so unlike anything 
natural that you may easily imagine yourself in an enchanted 
wood peopled by all sorts of remarkable plant spirits. If 
there happens to be a botanist in the party, he may laugh 
at such notions and perhaps drive all the poetry out of your 
head by pulling one of the chalice-like flowers apart, and 
showing you that it has the conventional number of stamens 
and pistils, that its leaves, though white from want of chloro- 
phyil, are in their proper places along the stem, that in due 
time its seeds are formed, are dropped on the ground to 
await their time, and much more useful and really interesting 
information. Be grateful if he also tells you that he can hardly 
approve of the way this plants gets a living—as a saprophyte 
feeding upon decaying vegetation, or worse still, as a parasite 
stealing from its neighbors the food they have gathered and 
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partially digested, and giving, so far as is known, nothing in 
return. 

If your botanist be also of a poetic turn, he may tell you 
all this in the right ‘sort of way, so that you will lose no item 
of your interest in the plant, your delight in its quaint 
flower, your joy at having s¢en with your own eyes this 
wonder of the woods ! 


Jewel Weed 


Bouncing Bet is not the only plant to which we are 
indebted for the hiding of the unsightly rubbish heaps as 
are sure to appear along with other evidences of “ civiliza- 
tion.” Well do I remember the countless picturesque little 
gullies and larger ravines which give the lake region of 





central New York a unique beauty. But wherever a human 
habitation was found there was almost sure to be the dis- 
figuring ashes, tin cans, and brokencrockery. The ravine is 
helpless but for the friendly plants which hasten to hide the 
unlovely sights with their luxuriant foliage. 

Of all these perhaps no other does the work more quickly 
and thoroughly than the jewel weed. It isan annual, coming 





The “little game” of the jewel weed 


up in great numbers every season. In May, or even earlier, 
you may see the banks of gullies growing green. The 
millions of seedling jewel weeds have spread their broad 
twin seed-leaves out to the light, and they make a fair green 
carpet over the brown earth. Their growth is rapid; all 
they seem to need is plenty of moisture and they are 
soon high enough to shut from view the entire surface of 
the ground with all its unsightliness. . By late June the buds 
appear which continue to unfold through the- summer 
months. 

A daintier flower would be hard to find, nor one more 
fitly named a jewel; “ ear-bobs” is another common name 
and wild touch-me-not. 





\ 
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How lightly they “bob” when ~ you did last time. 
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the breeze moves the branches on which they are so deli- 
cately hung! Do they remind you of any dedr old garden 
flower? It will hardly take a second look to discover their 
relationship to the touch-me-not of the flower garden, the 
balsam. Compare the shape and parts of the flowers, their 
way of attachment, their odor and their colors.. How are 
they alike and how different? When both go to seed com- 
pare the seed pods and discover why they are given that 
name, touch-me-not, which suggests a sudden. retaliation if 
one disobeys. The illustration gives a hint of the behavior 
of the jewel weed’s little “ pop-gun,”’ if handled ; but nothing 
will take the place of the real experience. 

When you have pinched a dozen or two of these pods 
and learned their “little game,” you and your pupils as well 
may begin to see why and how the jewel weed is so well 
able to establish itself and ‘‘ occupy the land ’’ when once it 
gets a start. A very efficient method of seed distribution 
I should say! An independent, self-supporting member of 
the plant kingdom is our jewel weed, well worthy our admi- 
ration, and study, and an example to such as depend too 
confidently upon others. 











The Teasel 


I hope there is no teacher in our broad land who is to be 
so placed this summer that no intimate.experience with 
nature is possible. No study of books will ever take the 
place of the real thing. Some of the plants discussed in this 
number are such as may be studied during vacation, as they 
pass through their most dramatic moments then. Of these, 
the teasel is to my mind one of the most delightful. It may 
not be common everywhere, but although a native of Europe, 
it has spread widely in this country and is yearly gaining 
ground. It is a large, coarse plant, the flowering stalks 
rising from a rosette of large prickly leaves, to a man's 
height often. It flowers in mid-summer and vies with the 
thistles, which it somewhat resembles, in attracting bees. 

Although looked upon with disfavor by cattle because of 
its prickly leaves, the teasel has found its way into many a 
pasture and other uncultivated. areas. When once estab- 
lished it is pretty sure to thrive and multiply, as it stands 
very little chance of being destroyed by browsing animals. 
The bobolink swings joyously upon its stiff but elastic stems, 


_and the bumble-bee plays its game of “ give and take ” upon 


the surface of the purple head. 

Some August day when out for the afternoon amongst 
the birds and butterflies you will come upon a thriving 
colony of teasel. Give the plants a closer examination than 
How curiously the leaves are seated 
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upon the stem, forming a sort of cup where the bases of two 
opposite leaves unite. In this hollow you will be sure to 
find water unless the season is very dry. :Do you find any 
drowned insects floating about in this little reservoir? 1 
wonder if the teasel is omniverous ! 

Give close attention to the heads of this plant. They 
are made up of many flowers, each with its bayonet-like 
scale. Do the light purple or lilac petals cover its whole 
surface? Do the heads all look alike? Sometimes you 
will find a head which has a narrow band of flowers around 
its middle. One may have two bands of flowers, one on 
either side of a bare zone in the center. Could you watch 
the development of one head from the time the first blossom 
actually opened till the withering of the very last, you would 
know one of the teasel’s secrets. You thay gain a clue to 
the story by referring to the picture of the teasel on page 
287. The little bare head is the youngest; none of its 
flowers have yet appeared. The big one in the center of 
the whole branch is the oldest, having lost all its petals save 
a few at the top knot and one or two “under its chin.” At 
the extreme left is the band of earliest bloom. As these 
flowers wither and fall, those immediately above and below 
mature, making the parallel bands of bloom. So on it goes 
until every flower has done its part, and the teasel head 
stands stiff and bare and full of seeds. 

When winter comes the black teasel skeletons are con- 
spicuous against the snow. They are often gathered for 
winter bouquets and their decorative possibilities have been 
seen by artists with whom these plants are popular. They 
make fine “‘ studies’’ for drawing classes at a time of year 
when materials from nature are supposed to be hard to find. 

The fuller’s teasel is supposed to be the cultivated form 
of our wild plant. It is like it in mary ways, but the dried 
heads differ greatly. No wild teasel head that I have seen 
would ever be capable of fulling cloth. You will want tc 
read what some good dictionary or cyclopedia says abont 
fuller’s teasel. But do not be satisfied with reading merely, 
or with pictures, good as they are. You need the real thing. 

A happy summer to you all! May it be full of new and 
interesting experiences. May some of them bring you into 
closer relation and sympathy with the big out doors. 


Note — The jewel weed and teasel illustrations are used by courtesy 
of Doubleday & Page Publishing Company, New York.—THE EDITOR. 





How the Little Bennetts Played 
American History IX 


The Close of the War 


Dorotay HowE 


T show the Surrender of Cornwallis in a fitting 


manner it became necessary to borrow nearly all the 

boys in Jack’s grade. But, as Betty said, it was a 

good thing. For nearly every one found something, 
either red or blue, to help out in the uniforms. 

The Surrender took place in the orchard where there was 
plenty of room. Jack was Washington. He was brave in 
blue and buff. He sat at the head of his troops on a real 
pony which belonged to Alan. His troops were drawn up 
in two lines facing each other. Their suits showed hard 
wear. There were plenty of flags. 

In the background stood Cornwallis’ tent. Justinside sat 
Tom as Cornwallis. His face was hidden inhishands. He 
was the picture of despair. 

From back of the tent came his troops. With bent heads, 
slow measured steps, muskets at “ shoulder arms,” and flags 
furled, they marched solemnly between the lines of blue- 
coated soldiers. With some clatter, they piled up their 
atms before Washington. Then they passed slowly out of 
sight. From a distance the girls sang ‘“‘ America” very 
softly and sweetly. The scene was really quite impressive. 
It was shown several times. 

Oi course the girls didn’t show off much in this. But in 
the next play, Washington at Trenton, they were on hand 
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with flying colors. A beautiful arch of real roses had been 
made over the little path leading away to the woods, Qp 
either side of the arch in two lines facing each other stood 
the little girls. Their gowns were white. Some wore req 
and some blue ribbons. 

They carried baskets of roses. Between these lines and 
under the arch rode Washington. (He couldn’t be in a 
coach, but the pony was really ever so much nicer, everyone 
thought.) The girls pelted horse and rider with roses, 
They courtesied in true, old-time fashion. They fluttered 
handkerchiefs and little flags. As Washington came nearly 
to the end of the line, they formed back of him, and gave a 
fancy march, winding prettily in and out, in and out, scatter. 
ing their flowers. 

Then they formed in a dainty tableau. With flags held 
high, they all recited slowly, “George Washington—first in 
war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his country- 
men.’ Then they all sang a stanza of “ Flag of the Free.” 

The last play showed Washington taking the oath of 
office. It was only a simple little tableau. A set of old 
door-steps had been found and placed under the apple-tree, 
They were covered with a big flag. These formed the bal- 
cony of old Federal Hall. On the top step stood Washing- 
ton. He wore all the satin, velvet, and big buckles the 
others could find and spare. He also wore a‘ white wig, 
Its tail hung down behind in true Washingtonian Style. 
Near him stood Alan. From his position you knew he was 
administering the oath. Washington looked very grave and 
important. 

All about the balcony, in all sorts of old-style costumes, 
were crowds of people. One in Quaker garb, who looked 
like Bob, carried a banner which read: “ Washingion, the 
First President of the United States of America.” It was all 
very quiet and solemn. Only a fat robin in the tree sang 
as if he would split his little throat. 

Then Baby could stand it no longer. He hopped up and 
down and shouted with all his might, “ Hurrah, hurrah for 
George Washington !”’ 

The crowd went wild. Everyone shquted and cheered 
and waved flags and flowers and handkerchiefs. And Papa 
Bennett, in the audience, quite forgot whaz it was in his 
arms and waved it wildly. It proved to be the new Bennett 
baby. But she only cooed and gurgled and dimpled and 
showed her new tooth. And everyone began to cheer and 
shout and wave all over again. 

President Washington came to the edge of the balcony. 

“Thank you,” he said, with a gracious bow. “I am sure 
it is a great honor you show me. I hope I shall always do 
my duty and make a good president of this new country.” 

Then everyone sang “ Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” 
because they had to sing something. Robin, sang, too, 
louder than ever. And it was all over. 


Keeping Holiday 
The grammars and the spellers, 
The pencils and the slates, 
The books that hold the fractions 
And the books that tell the dates, 
The crayons and the blackboards, 
And the maps upon the wall, 
Must all be glad together; 
For they wont be used till fall. 


They’ve had to work like beavers 
To help the children learn; 

And if they want a little rest, 
It surely is their turn. 

They shut their leaves with pleasure, 
The dear old lesson books, - 

And the crayon and the blackboards 

- Put on delighted looks. 


So, children, just remember, 
When you are gone away, 
Your poor old slates and pencils 
4 Are keeping holiday. 
The grammars and the spellers 
Are as proud as proud can be, 
When the boys forsake the school-room, 
And the teacher turns the key. 
— Harper’s Young People 
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The Twins’ Seventy-five Cents 


SOPHIE SWETT 


i NCLE JAMES looked down at the two yellow-haired, 
gingham-aproned figures upon the porch and smiled 
kindly. He had come to see Uncle John on im- 

portant business and he had not thought of the 
twins before. Perhaps he felt that he ought to have thought 
of them, for he was their uncle as much as Uncle John was, 
and they had no father or mother. The twins were quite 
used to having people smile at them and they didn’t think 
much about it, although it was pleasant. 

Uncle James ‘did more than to smile. He put his hand 
into his pocket and the twins caught their breath. Pennies 
were not very plenty in their lives. There was a pleasant 
jingle in Uncle James’ pockets as if there were many pennies 
there. 

He took out two silver pieces, a half dollar and a quarter. 

“What do you do with money?” asked Uncle James. 

“Put it into my pig,” said Caddy. 

“Into my red apple,” said Lizzie. And then both 
sighed. The pig was a bank made of tin and so was the 
red apple. Caddy’s cousin, James Henry, who was a big boy 
almost fourteen, had given her the pig because—oh, dear ! 
because she was a little greedy. Aunt Mary said, at first, 
that he shouldn’t give it to her, that it was too bad to hurt 
her feelings, but afterwards she said perhaps it would do her 
good. 

It didn’t hurt Caddy’s feelings much to have the pig bank 
given her. Caddy was very plump, with red cheeks and a 
little pug nose, and she almost always had a good time. It 
did hurt Caddy’s feelings to put her pennies into the bank 
instead of spending them for candy. Even Lizzie, who 
didn’t care so much for candy, wanted to buy something 
sometimes instead of putting her money into her red apple. 

“ This money is for both of you and it is to spend,” said 
Uncle James, as he put the two silver pieces into Lizzie’s 
hands. Lizzie was the taller of the twins and she had a 
high forehead and looked very serious. “Now mind you 
buy just what you want and don’t save a cent of it!” 

Lizzie and Caddy stood still and looked at each other as 
Uncle James drove away, and Lizzie was smiling so that her 
face looked almost as round as Caddy’s, and Caddy was 
smiling so that her little pug ndse was all wrinkled up and 
she showed that she had lost her front teeth. 

“Come!” said Lizzie and walked down the steps; and 
Caddy followed. The main street where the shops were was 
only a little way off and they were allowed to go there when- 
ever they pleased. To-day was Saturday and there was no 
school. Aunt Mary had gone across the orchard to get Mrs. 
Fielding to taste her quince marmalade and see if it was just 
right and Uncle John was in his study where he never liked 
to be disturbed. ‘We can’t ask anybody!” said Caddy 
gleefully, with a look back at the house. “ Uncle James said 
to buy just what we wanted !” said Lizzie, and she took hold 
of Caddy’s hand. She had heard herself called the sensible 
one of the twins and she felt that she must keep Caddy 
from being foolish. 

“ There is a doll at Miss Wheeler’s that opens and shuts 
its eyes and only costs sixty cents,” she said. ‘Then we 
should have fifteen cents left to buy that beautiful pin ball for 
Aunt Mary that we saw hanging in Mr. Plumb’s window.” 

Caddy said nothing and when Lizzie looked at her she 
saw that her lips quivered. 

“It is very silly to spend money for candy, 
severely. ‘‘ When you’ve eaten it, it’s gone!” 

“Dolls get broken,” said Caddy. “And I like my old 
Dinah just as well. Different people think different things. 
Some people think it is ’stravagant to buy candy. I don’t.” 

Lizzie heaved a long sigh. They were at the turn of the 
road within sight of Miss Wheeler’s door and she sat down 
upon a log beside the road, and drew Caddy down beside her. 

“We must ‘gree upon something,” she said firmly. 
‘«‘ Maybe we'd better divide the money. I’ll see how much 
we should each have.” _. 

Lizzie was the quick one at figures. She drew a stubby 
little pencil from her pocket and found a smooth place on 


said Lizzie 
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the log where the bark had ‘been hewn off, and put down the 
figures. There would be thirty-seven cents apiece and an 
odd cent which they could spend for peanuts, and divide the 
peanuts. Caddy’s face was all dimpled with delight. She 
meant to buy thirty-seven cents’ worth of candy! It seemed, 
suddenly, as if she were in fairyland. She could hardly be- 
lieve that she was Caddy Robinson in her old checked 
gingham dress. It was she who hopped off the log and held 
out her hand to Lizzie, as if she were the leader. 

She counted on her fingers, silently, as they walked along. 

“Ten cents’ worth of peanut-taffy and how many choco- 
lates ?’’ she said to herself. 

“ [ shall buy the work-box in Miss Wheeler’s window that 
costs thirty-seven cents,” said Lizzie. “‘ A work-box isa very 
useful thing.” 

“1 will give you some of my candy,” said Caddy, feeling 
very sorry for a person who was going to have only a work- 
box. 

* You can use my work-box,”’ said Lizzie, and her face 
brightened. The very wisest person may sometimes have a 
sweet tooth. Lizzie had one. 

When they reached Miss Wheeler’s shop Caddy stood 
before the candy window and counted on her fingers some 
more. Lizzie stopped at Miss Wheeler’s other window 
where the fancy goods were and looked at the work-box that 
she meant to buy. 

Tommy Hicks came along and stopped at the window 
beside Lizzie. He fixed his eyes so eagerly on something 
in the window that he didn’t see Lizzie at all. 

“What is it that you like so much, Tommy Hicks?” 
asked Lizzie. 

Tommy started and blushed so that all his freckles were 
drowned and you would hardly know that he was a freckled 
boy at all. He pointed to a little china clock not much 
larger than a large watch. 

“‘Old Mr. Finley went away and took his big watch that 
he had lent to Milly. She can’t sleep nights and she’s lone- 
some days without the ‘tick-tock.’ I’m saving up to buy 
the little clock for Milly,’’ said Tommy Hicks. 

“How much does it cost and how much have you 
saved?” asked Lizzie with eager interest. 

“ It’s only seventy-five cents—’twas a dollar !”’ said Tommy. 
“ I’ve got seven cents that I earned weeding Miss French’s 
onions, and five cents that I got for holding a horse. But 
jobs are orfle scarce.” . Tommy heaved a sigh. His little 
sister Milly had to lie in bed all the time. She was ill with 
hip disease and most of the time she was in pain. 

Lizzie turned her head to look for Caddy and there she 
was standing beside thém. She had heard what Tommy 
Hicks had said. 

“He thinks a lot of Milly. They’re twins like us,” 
whispered Lizzie. 

There were traces of tears about Caddy’s eyes. “I can’t 
tell whether to buy a whole pound of chocolates or two 
pounds of peanut-taffy, nor how many cream dates at all!” 
she said and she actually swallowed a sob. ‘“ When you can 
have such a lo-lo-lot of candy it doesn’t seem as if you 
wanted any!” 

«‘T don’t care much about the work-box; my old one is 
just as good,” said Lizzie quickly. 

« But if a person had to lie in bed all the time it would be 
very nice to have a little china clock with flowers on it to 
look at and to. have the tick-tock to make her go to sleep!” 

“Let’s put the money together again and buy the little 
clock for Milly Hicks!” said Caddy. And she took Lizzie’s 
hand firmly in hers and they went into the store. She 
did not even glance at the candy counter as they went by. 

‘Tommy Hicks’ face was worth seeing when they put the 
clock into his hands. He could scarcely believe that it was 
for Milly. He asked them to go home with him and give it 
to Milly themselves, and they went with him down a little 
side street to the cottage where the Hicks family lived. 
They knew Milly. She used to go to the same school that 
they did before she was ill. And knowing her seemed to 
make it all the better. Milly’s little pale face changed so 
when she saw the clock that it looked almost round and 
rosy and merry. 
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The clock was placed upon a little shelf near her bed 
where she could lie and look at it and hear its merry “ tick- 
tock.” 

The twins went home’ and told Uncle John and Aunt 
Mary all about the seventy-five cents. Uncle John and 
Aunt Mary looked at each other and didn’t say a word for a 
minute or two. Then Aunt Mary said she thought it was a 
beautiful way to spend the seventy-five cents and Uncle John 
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placed a hand on each of their heads which always meant 
that he was pleased with them. 

They found that Joanna had made them a doughnut- 
boy and a doughnut-girl and they went into the orchard and 
played house, with the doughnut boy and girl for the father 
and mother. And the housekeeping was much happier 
because they knew that Milly Hicks was looking at her 
pretty clock and listening to its merry “ tick-tock.” 





June 


‘+ T am the last month in the long, long school year, 
My place is the hardest; now that is quite clear ; 
I can’t help but. notice how restless you grow, 
The fairer my days, why, the more they seem slow. 


‘*‘ You are longing for freedom, for outdoors, for fun, 
You are thinking it’s time your lessons were done. 
I will not hold you; would not if I could, 

Now away with you all to the fields and the wood!” 





~ Do You Know Her? 


Mary E. FirzGERALp, Chicago _ 


Y goodness! What a walker you are, Miss Bird! I’m 

M all out of breath trying to catch up with you. Didn’t 

you hear me call you as you were going out? I think 

deafness is on the increase. I called and called to 

Miss James last night, and then I wouldn’t have caught up to 
her only Johnnie Richards ran after her and stopped her. 

Do you know, I always thought Miss James such a pleas- 
ant girl, rather giddy, to be sure, but pleasant, until last 
night? I had just begun to tell her about Harry Jensby, 
when she snapped me up and said there was nothing under 
the shining canopy she hated as she did Harry Jensby’s name. 
What do you think of that? She’s so irritable, perhaps 
the stories they tell about Dr. Rogers jflting her are true. 
There is no doubt about her being in love with him. He’s 
the biggest flirt that ever lived. He tried to fascinate me 
that time he was ,treating me. He would never let me say a 
word about school ; always tried to turn the conversation to 
himself; such conceit! But, thank heavens! I havea mind 
above flirty men, so his manceuvres failed. Engaged to him, 
is she? Well, I suppose it was a case of any man at all. 
Yes, she had a lot of attention, but any woman who puts 
herself out to please can get the attention of silly men. 
She perfectly hated to teach, 1 believe. You know she 
boarded where I did for a while, but she left because there 
were “too many teachers there,” she said. No, there 
weren’t many ; only three. I think the real reason was she 
was a little jealous. 

[ don’t think she ever thinks of her pupils after school: 
She’s a fine one to be intrusted with the care of immortal 
souls. O, her going around collecting clothes was only a blind. 
She thought it made her appear interesting. She gave a ton 
of coal to the Lewis family? They must be some relation. 

Do you know of any good boarding place, not expensive ? 
The young men at our house are getting extremely rude. 
Last night I was telling such a cute story about Alex, when 
that Fred Dixon, who thinks himself such a wit, said, “O, 
forget it!” Why, I don’t see anything to laugh at. -You 
wouldn’t either if it was said to you. I tell you they'll miss 
me too, if I do say it myself. I’m the only one who keeps 
the conversational ball rolling. It would be a glum table 
if it weren’t for me. 

O, my feet are just killing me. I’ve been standing all 
day. I never saw such a lot of pupils since the day I was 
born. Thirty boys, seven of them perfect toughs. I really 
think Miss Simmins selected her worst pupils to send me. 
Yes, I know she said they were lovely, but she said that 
to put me off the track. She had trouble enough with them, 
but she kept it quiet. Didn’t I see her interviewing Willie 
Costello in the hall? and now she says he never troubled 
her. That’s the way to get a reputation for managing boys. 
Her children don’t know much either. I just told Mr. 
Allington that five out of her twenty-five failed in the sim- 
plest kind of an example. He must have told Miss Hansen, 


because the next day she came in and‘said sixteen out of. 


the twenty-one I had sent her failed in arithmetic. She 
gave them the hardest example she could manufacture, I 
know. She said, too, that the pupils I sent her sang the 
alto of every song incorrectly. Now, you know that’s per- 
fect nonsense, because if there is one thing I can teach 





better than another, it is singing. She thinks because she 
belongs to the Apollo Club, that no one else knows any- 
thing. Why, the singing teacher had to give in that I was 
right the last time he was here. He said he wouldn’t argue 
any further. I guess he thought he had better not. 

Did you hear that Miss Hansen thinks of getting a trans- 
fer? She told someone that she was tired of teaching two 
grades. No, she hasn’t two grades in her room. That was 
a delicate fling at me, but as that disagreeable Fred Dixon 
says, “it never touched me.” Everyone knows that I just 
slave over my children from early morning until late at 
night. The trouble with her is that she wants to put on her 
hat and go out with her last pupil; but they have become 
so accustomed to getting individual attention from me after 
school that of course they resent being neglected. She 
insinuates that they are dishonest,too. Well, if they are, 
she made them so. You’re fair. minded and I’ll leave it to 
you if pupils watched, as I watch mine, can be dishonest. 
I’m among them all day long; I go quietly and unexpec- 
tedly into the dressing-room to catch them ; I set traps for 
them. I’m bound to make them honest, because you know 
children are naturally dishonest. You haven’t found that 
out yet? Well, you have lots to learn in the coming years, 
but some people never learn. Now Miss Hansen has 
taught long enough to learn a thing or two, goodness knows, 
but she hasn’t yet learned that sitting at her desk is no way 
to prevent cheating. She pretends that it is demeaning 
herself to play policeman, but my opinion in plain English 
is, that she is too lazy. She manages to pull the wool over 
Mr. Allington’s eyes. She told me she had made a man of 
James French. I’d like to know what I was doing when I 
fought James resolutely day after day until he went into her 
room, when he was so tired out that he was glad to behave 
himself. Yet I get no credit. 

Do you know, I don’t think Mr. Allington is much in- 
terested in school? I met him on the car Saturday, and I 
tried to tell him about Willie Costello’s dreadful behavior. 
He switched the conversation to the philosophy class he was 
attending and to Kate Douglass Wiggin’s “Rebecca,” and 
Mansfield’s new play ; anything but school for him. I told 
him that my Saturday mornings were occupied in marking 
papers ; that I could attend no classes. As for “‘ Rebecca,” 
when I read, I want to read something elevating. What do 
I read? Well—I haven’t read much lately. I’m saving 
Kant to read in vacation. No, I didn’t go anywhere last 
summer. I went to visit my sister who, lives on a farm in 
Michigan. She’s half sick nearly all the time. I offered to 
work for my board. I don’t like her husband very well, and 
the children are the most disagreeable ones I ever saw. 
Mattie warned me not to talk about school because her hus- 
band dislikes it, so there was not much to talk about. 
Farm life may do for some, people, but not for me. I was 
so tired out at the end of the summer I[ almost wished I had 
gone east, but I saved money anyhow, altho’ that sick spell 
I had in November cost me a pretty penny. 

O, are you going to leave me here? I thought you lived 
on Washington Boulevard. I wanted to tell you what that 
beastly little James Rich said to me to-day. There’s Miss 
Phelps. If I hurry I’ll catch her. Strange she went by so 
fast on the other side. Is she “out” with you for anything ? 

Good-night. It’s so pleasant to have agreeable people to 
talk to, isn’t it? 
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Sandpile 


(The January number of 

PRIMARY EDUCATION described 
- what twenty-seven children, un- 

directed by their teacher, did 
with a sand-table during January, February, 
and March. The record was kept for the 
purpose of showing the development of the 
“* group ideal.” — THE EpITor.) 



























































URING the Easter vacation the sand was levelled 

; D and the building blocks removed. Upon the chil- 
dren’s return to school, they were again left entirely 
undirected as to their use of the sand-table. There 

followed a few,days of rather aimless digging and piling of 
the dry sand. Then an idea began to develop — and 


rapidly. 
Guy suggested it. The spirit of initiative is strong 
within him. 


“‘ Let’s make a garden and plant things!’’ hesaid. ‘“ May 
we, Miss M?” This was the first time permission had been 
asked as to any plans about the sand. Encouragement 
being given, Guy assumed his natural position as leader and 
allotted spaces to various friends. This left several children 
with only a very small piece of territory for their use. Guy 
felt the injustice of this as quickly as did the children as a 
whole, and several joined him in attempting to equalize the 
division. There were twenty-eight people to provide for, 
and the problem was too complicated for even the wisest 
ones. Appeal was made to the teacher for assistance, .and 
a unit of measure was provided by her, one-fourteenth of 
the length of the sand-table. Guy and his right hand man, 
Roy, now marked off the twenty-eight divisions, which were 
claimed by children as rapidly as they appeared on the 
scene. Occasional trading of property Occurred, so that 
special friends might stand side by side. Boundary lines 
were made by finger marks in the sand. 
The next day two children came with the discouraging 
announcement, “Mamma says plants won’t grow in sand.” 
. The nature-study period for the day was given over to a 
discussion of the children’s past experiences about what 
plants need, and it was found all needed things were avail- 
able, save one, food. Air, light, heat, and moisture were at 
hand in abundance. 

“We might put some dirt in with the sand,” Jean volun- 
teered, but the idea did not meet with approval. 

Here the teacher put in a word, for she wished to see the 
plan work out, and offered to put some plant-food with the 
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sand which would furnish nour- 
ishment and Still not make the 
sand look dirty. (This pro- 
posal met with favor, and was 
carried out that night.) i 

Being relieved upon that point, 
and being somewhat convinced 
that the teacher probably had 
more. advice to offer if given 
opportunity, several of the more dependent chil- 
dren began to ask her, “ What kind of seeds 
shall we bring?” and “How many shall we 
bring?” etc. Suggestions were given to bring 
large seeds — and half a dozen common garden 
and flower seeds were named. The children 
were told they would not need many of each kind, it would 
be best to have their plants at least three inches apart, and 
they could plan accordingly. 

How, the succeeding noons and mornings, various girls 
and boys brought and planted seeds, how two or three “ for- 
got,” and how one or two were absent and unable to fulfill 
their task, the sand-table was soon to bear record. 

During the week which elapsed before the planting was 
really completed “fences” made of pebbles were built to 
mark division lines. Some were scarcely laid before they 
were torn down by the joint owners who were, in several 
cases, “special friends,” and by the end of the third week, 
the children were working in twos, and fourteen, instead 
of twenty-eight, equal divisions were plainly visible upon the 
sand. 

The period of waiting was enlivened by necessity for fre- 
quent waterings and some fence repairing. A minimum 
amount of digging ~as done these days—and that in order 
to “see if the seeds really were planted !” 

The Monday of the third week of school brought revela- 
tions indeed. The sand was rather dry, and here and there 
were various tiny mounds, raised from the surrounding level. 
When the children came to wonder at and to water the dry 
field there was real pleasure for the owners of the little 
mounds, for the water washed away sand enough to reveal a 
bit of greenish stem bent like a horseshoe. Alexander 
poured water so forcibly over his that the whole thing was 
washed out of its setting. The children crowded near to 
see “how the bean had its head and feet in the ground and 
pushed its back up first of all.” The bell rang just then, 
and the bean plant was made the subject of the morning’s 
nature lesson. Then Alexander dug a hole in the sand and 
replanted his treasure as best he could. (Yes, it grew and 
prospered later.) 

The next day there was universal rejoicing when it was 
discovered that Esther’s bean was lifting its head above 
ground. “Esther always gets things done just right,” com- 
mented one. And others said to their neighbors, “I told 
you yours were planted too deep ; you'll have to wait a long 
time.” The careless ones who had neglected for several 
days to bring seeds, now reaped their just punishment — 
and had little to say for themselves. They were suspected 
of making a few resolutions — inwardly. 

Each morning thereafter, surprises were in store for the 
small gardeners, and only pleasant ones, at that. The plants 
grew rapidly and well. Each new leaf and bud was guarded 
with jealous care by its owner. 

The opportunity being too good to lose, much school 
work during the spring days was, based upon the sand- 
garden. The children measured and recorded -growth from 
time to time ; painted, cut, and drew representations of favor- 
ite plants in various stages of development, observed habits 
of growth, etc. Then, also under the teacher’s direction, — 
they learned the familiar verses beginning, “In the heart of 
a seed,” and the finger play, “In my little garden bed.” 
Other Spring songs and poems seemed more than usually 
full of meaning this year, too. 

When the first blossom came, Esther and her bean were 
the honored possessors. Hers, too, was the first pod to be 
taken home and cooked. 

As the last days of school approached, the children 
begged to carry home some of their most thrifty plants to 
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. 

put in their out-of-door gardens. So one afternoon came 
the transplanting, each child taking in his basket several 
products of his April seed sowing. Other plants were set in 
the school garden underneath the east windows. 

So good-bye was said to the sand-table, and it was pushed 
- back under the window-boxes to await the pleasure of other 
little children in September. 


The following summary states briefly what actually re- 
sulted from the coming together of the twenty-eight children 
around their sand-box — from January till June. 

1 Children worked as individuals, each for self. 

2 Then in small groups, each for benefit of his group. 

3 In larger groups, for benefit of group. 

4 In one group, with a leader from their own number. 

5 In ohne group, still recognizing their own leader, but 
appealing to higher authority for advice. 

6 As individuals, but each carrying out a common plan. 

7 In groups of two, each working toward a common end. 








A Confession 


We might as well confess it; we are becoming wearied of 

“‘ Hiawatha”; not because we lack appreciation, but because 

the poem is served for breakfast, for dinner, and for supper, 

and often enough for lunch, and after supper. Minnehaha 

is a charming maiden, but there are others, in poetry and 
prose. : 
—Editor Western School Journal 


Thank you.—Zdi¢or Primary EDUCATION 
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Lessons from the Little Stream 


EMMA M. FIRTH 


The slope of the school yard furnishes a good example of 
the manner in which nature takes care of her delightfully 
heedless little flock—the rain drops-—cradling them in tiny 
beds and streams, which direct their course to the gutters 
along the streets, and thence to some more dignified and 
potent stream beyond. 

What lessons can the child learn from the little school- 
yard streamlet? He can observe how the slope produces 
the movement of the water. If it were level what would be 
the result? He can observe the erosion of fine particles, 
the cutting away on one side and the deposition of silt 
the other. These will be valuable discoveries to him, even 
though he may not at once discover the wisdom of the law 
which governs the course of the stream and the wearing and 
distributing of material. 

He can examine the fine material, and note how the 
pebbles and coarse materials are being hurried from their 
snug resting-places, and placed in systematic order farthe: 
down the stream. Through the work of the tiny school- 
yard streamlet, he can be led to observe the same conditions 
in a larger stream ; examining the material deposited along 
the shore, and testing the capacity of the silt, sand, and al- 
luvial soil spread over flat surfaces for absorbing and re- 
taining moisture. 

And what a scope for the imagination this same streamlet 
presents. The child hasan intense desire to get beyond his 
present environment. If he cannot do so in reality, he loves 
to do so in imagination. Let him do the latter. Let him 
imagine that he is a bird, sailing away into the blue ocean 
of the sky. Let him follow the track of the streamlet as 
it wanders on and on, past hills and forests and fields. 
What is it doing as it goes on its way? 

Stop, little streamlet; stop, I pray 
Why do you hasten along on your way? 
You never tarry; vou never wait; 
Are you afraid that you'll be late? 
Why are you in such a hurry, you dear? 
Ah! while you sing I can surely hear: 
“T hurry because I have work to do; 
The same old tasks and yet always new. 
Do you see that mountain’s rugged side, 
Where with many a bound I swiftly glide? 
I shall heal all the wounds made by winter’s storms, 
And carry it down to the sea’s great arms; 
And there, in the cool, quiet ocean bed, 
With the waves’ strange lullabies overhead, 
In an ocean cradle, vast and deep, 
The quiet old mountain will go to sleep 
For thousards of years—perhaps it will dream 
Of its old-time friend, the mountain stream.” — Se/, 

Thus the work of a mountain stream can be made the 
foundation for the study of geography, geology, and miner- 
alogy. Whata wealth of material in the sand, loam, clay, 
and pebbles along its banks! How friendly the gray, old 
rocks along its course ! 

The study of the stream is but a beginning of the broader 
glimpses through which the child can gaze into the richer 
fields beyond. And what life companions are to be found 
along the sun-lighted paths of the streams: the shy fish, 
myriads of insects, birds and their nestlings! Their habits 
and homes, and those of ‘smaller water-loving animals, are 
subjects for much pleasant and profitable study. What a 
wealth of plant life —-cool reeds and ferns and pretty, familiar 
flowers dear to childhood — may be found near the water ! 

And, as a means of expression, what does the little stream 
Immeasurable possibilities in artistic directions: 
clumps of willows and clusters of reeds near at hand ; 
pretty backgrounds of low hills, it may be, or sweeping 
meadows, with a picturesque rail-fence boundary. These 
as an art incentive. 

Sand modeling is an increased stimulus to observation. 
Each curve, each individual peculiarity of the stream, the 
sunny hills or the stretch of flat country can be produced in 
clay. O, the joy of manipulating the cool, damp sand 
which becomes plastic and beautiful, and to the child’s vivid 
imagination teems with life. 

A plea, an earnest plea, dear teachers, for more intrinsic 
work, and less drill in the primary schools., 
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Some Things to do in June 
ANNE PAVEyY, Chicago 


INCE June is the month of “ great expectation ” on the 

S part of the children it will be difficult for teachers to 

hold pupils to hard, routine work. Hence the neces- 

sity of making the work as interesting and attractive 

as possible. To do this, lessons must be given which shall 

bear upon that in which the children are most interested at 

this time — the coming vacation days and what is going to 
be done in them. 

‘Let the children tell what they have done other summers. 
Many will tell of experiences on a farm. Some will tell of 
journeys by rail, or on the water, others of outings in the 
woods, or on the shore of some lake where fishing, bathing, 
and boating, filled in the long happy days. 

These reminiscences will lead to many interesting nature 
talks. Looking forward to the coming vacation days lead 
children to feel that the days of pleasure may also be days 
of profit. ‘That they may, by being observing and asking 
questions, and gathering specimens, learn many valuable 
lessons. 

The very little people will enjoy making the little boats 
here suggested, when telling of the rides they are going to 
have. 
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Sail Boats. 














House Boat 
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The single-sa‘l boat is made by folding a square into six- 
teen squares. Fold edges A-C and ‘B-D to center crease. 
Leaving these edges folded, fold edge C-—D to center 
crease (Figs. I. and II.). The corners C and D are now 
folded in and must be drawn out to form ends of boat (Fig. 
III.). The sail is formed by folding the square portion 
above the body of the boat on one of its diagonals. A few 
dots of paste will hold the boat in shape. 

The two-sail boat is made just like the single-sail, except 
the sail portion, which is made by cutting the center crease 
of the square portion to the top of the boat and then fold- 
ing the oblong parts thus made on parallel diagonals. 

A little house-boat is made by pasting the top edge of 
square portion to side of boat. 

One of the pleasantest pastimes in the summer is riding 
on the trolley cars. Now-a-days one can become quite 
travelled simply riding out “as far as we go”’ on the many 
lines of cars in our larger cities. Children like nothing 


better than these long rides and if they lead to the park or 
the woods or a bathing place, their joy is complete, 
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Perhaps second and third grade children would like to 
make in miniature one of these cars which afford them so 
much pleasure. 
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For the car body, roof and top part a paper about as 
stiff as good writing paper is needed. The base and plat- 
form piece and wheels can be made of something a little 
Heavier. 

The body of the car is made from an oblong, 6x12 
inches. Fold into sixteen equal parts and cut away a row 
of oblongs from one long side. Cut the remaining portion 
as shown in Fig: IV., first making the cuts A—B, then fold- 
ing middle oblong on each short side on its short diameter, 
and cutting in this crease. Cut away corner oblongs, leav- 
ing laps. These laps, pasted inside of end pieces, form 
body of car. ; 

The roof is an oblong, 2x8 inches, rounded at the cor- 
ners. The ventilator part is made of an oblong 2x7 inches, 
folded and cut, as shown in Fig. V. Paste corner parts 
A inside to form long, narrow box. Crease parts B to form 
laps, which are used to fasten ventilator to roof. 
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The trucks are made of oblongs, 1x4 inches, folded as in 
Fig. VI. Paste A over B, and paste wheels, which are $ 
inch in diameter, to narrow sides of trucks. 

The foundation of the car is 1} by 9 inches. Turn } 
inch at each end for dash-boards. Little cuts made on 
each side, as shown in Fig. VII., will make little laps to 
fasten a little step to. 

Now, each part is made, put togéther in following ordér : 

Paste bottom of car securely to foundation. Join trucks 
to foundation, The roof is joined to the body of the car 
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by pasting it to laps, which are made by making short cuts 
in the top of each corner-crease of the car, and folding the 
edges outward. Fasten ventilator to roof, before putting 
roof on car. 

Nothing has been said about doors and windows. They 
may either be cut out before the parts are put together, or 
simply indicated by drawing before the body part is pasted. 
In either case the children must know how the parts are 
going to be put together, so that doors and windows will be 
in their right places. 
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Helps in Spelling 


R. O’L. 


the teachers discussed the subject of “Spelling.” A 
number of devices have proven so helpful that I 
send them to Primary EDUCATION. 


A T asecond grade meeting, in one of our large cities, 


Spelling Game 

All the words taught during the week are placed on the 
board, or large sheet of cardboard. One child chooses a 
werd. The other children try to guess what it is by saying, 
“Is it—-—?” naming the letters. The child standing 
says, “ No, it is not ——,” or “ Yes, it is ,” naming the 
words the letters spell. The child guessing the word is the 
next one to play. 





II 


The following device pleased many, as it encourages 
unselfishness, the individual child working so that his class 
might get the reward. 

The class is divided into sides— boys and girls. On the 
board is an ornamented space, for each side to have its suc- 
cesses recorded. If the boys have the most correct papers, 
a star is placed in theit space. The next day, the girls will 
try to get a star for their space. 


Ill 


Here is a good memory exercise. After the words have 
been carefully taught, require the children to spell all the 
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words in the lesson without any help from the teacher 
Again give them paper, and ask them to write all the words 
in the lesson. After a time, short sentences, containin 
words in the spelling lesson, may be placed on the board 
for study, and the children will be able to write them 
from memory. 

Let a child play “‘teacher.”” He comes to the teacher's 
desk, and gives each child a word to spejl. Again, let a 
child take his place before the school. The children at 
their seats, each in turn, give him a word to spell. When 

he misspells a word, the child who 
gave the word takes his place before 
the class. 


[V 


Spelling match conducted by chil. 
dren. After sides are chosen, let the 
first child on one side give word to 
child on opposite side. That child 
gives word to his opposite, and so on, 
Before the match begins, let the chil- 
dren write all the words which they 

; think the other children may not 
ats know. 
} , Seat-work made by the children, 
Let them write words learned during 
the week on every other line of their 
regular writing paper, leaving small 
spaces between the words. Cut on 
unused line, then cut between the 
words. Putin envelopes. The words 
may be used for sentence building; 
they may be arranged alphabetically ; 
they may be matched to the printed 
words cut from old readers. If a 
child misspells a word, he is to look 
—-- through his words and find the one, 
he has misspelled, then spell or write 

it correctly. 


VI 


Cut pictures from discarded books, 
and let the children write all the words 
suggested by the picture. At the be- 
; ginning of the year, when the children 
Vane have little idea of sentence making, 
the following will be found helpful : 


Vil 


Hektograph the sentences which are to be dictated and 
let the children copy during the writing lesson. Later in 
the day, dictate the sentences, distribute the hektographed 
slips, and let the children compare. If they have made 
mistakes, the correct copy will be as helpful in letting them 
see those mistakes as if the teacher had spent an hour after 
school blue-pencilling the papers. 





i A Day 


I'll tell you how the sun rose— 
A ribbon at a time. 

The steeples swam in amethyst, 
The news like squirrels ran— 


The hills untied their bonnets, 
The bobolinks begun. 

Then said [ softly to myself, © 

‘¢ That must have been the sun!” 


But how he set I know not, 
There seemed a purple stile 

Which little yellow boys and girls 
Were climbing all the while. 


Till when they reached the other side, 
A dominie in gray 
Put gently up the evening bars, 
And led the flock away. 
—Emily Dickinson 
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NOTES 


—Dr. Cornelius Rubner, director-of the 
Grand Ducal Conservatory of Music at 
Carlsruhe, Germany, and an eminent pian- 
jst, has been chosen to succeed Prof. 


Edward A. McDowell as head of the Colum- [ 


bia University Department of Music. Dr. 
Rubner is a Dane. He has received deco- 


rations from the Emperor of Germany, the} 


Kings of Italy, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway. He has had many. American pu- 
pils at Carlsruhe and they urged his elec- 
tion to the chair of music at Columbia. 


« Superintendent Cooley of Chicago is 
working out an elaborate plan for teaching 
civics in the public schools. He proposes 
to organize the schools into miniature na- 
tional, state, and municipal governments, 
thus bringing the pupils to a knowledge of 
the three different stages of government, 
The plan is to elect a national house of 
representatives from the grammar schools 
and a senate from the high schools. Each 
elementary school will send one representa- 
tive to the National Congress and each 
high school will send several senators. 
The state and city governments will be 
formed in much the same way. The presi- 
dent and all officers of the different branches 
of government will be elected by the Aus- 
tralian ballot system, and every detail of 
actual government will be copied as far as 
possible. 





THE GOSPEL OF OUT-DOORS 


Every now and then the world, in its 
headlong race after wealth and pleasure, 
suddenly realizes that Nature can supply 
both these wants better than man and 


reigns. We are living in such a time 
now. The wise among us throw aside our 
books or our work, and, withonly bicycle or 


fishing-rod, go out into the woods to seek | 


the strength and wisdom that can never be 
found in the office or the study. Of all 
the agents that have fostered this healthy 
instinct in men, the bicycle has been the 
most potent. We are no longer held 
prisoners by the brick wails of the city nor 
even confined to the crowded highways of 
travel. Wherever he lives, the woods and 
all the delights of the country are attain- 
able to the man with a wheel; he is no 
longer bound either by place or by poverty. 
But the man who possesses a bicyele has 
far more than a mere means to a very de- 
sirable end. Even if there were no delight- 
ful country to be seen, no secrets of nature 
to be discovered, the mere automatic move- 
ment in the air and the sunlight quickens 
and tones the whole man. What other 
exercise can brace and exhilarate every 
muscle, rest tired nerves, fill the lungs 
with fresh air, brush cobwebs from the 
brain, and all with so little expenditure 
of effort and such slight consciousness of 
fatigue? The Gospel of Out-doors need 
not be a sealed book to any of us, and the 
problem of the simple life is not so difficult 
after all. The man with a bicycle is 
master of them both. And, best of all, he 
is completely master of himself, body and 
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Special attention is invited to 


He- Copley 


of American Hirt for 
School Decoration. 


Recognized by the most distinguished artists as the best art reproductions made in 
America. John S. Sargent writes: “I have pleasure in expressing my opinion of the 
excellence of your Copley Prints,” Edwin A, Abbey says: “ It gives me much pleasure 
to testify to the excellence of the Copley Prints. Those that have been published repro- 
ducing my own works (his “ Quest of the Holy Grail’’) I could not wish bettered.” 


Send 15 Cents for Compiete Illustrated Catalogue. 
CURTIS & CAMERON, Publishers, 7* "S55" Pubic Civrary, Boston 
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Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. Samples sent 
to Principals and Teachers when desired. 

Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 





THe Estersrook STEEL Pen Mea. Co. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 












moet COMFORTABLE SHOES 


for School Teachers’ Wear are 
JULIETS, OXFORDS, and 
OLD LADIES’ BALMORALS, 


With “PNEUMATIC CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS” Attached. 
’ 


YOUR DEALER HAS THEM 


aa This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel seat, making a Pneumatic Cushion 
of the heel—a suction chamber to walk upon, making it the only Rubber Heel that will not 
slip on wet or polished surfaces. 
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A New School Song Book. 


Complete with Words and Music. 


There has long been a call for a song book for schools that should contain the 
songs most liked by teacbers and pupils and best adapted for sthool- 
room use. Ail “ther books, so far as we know, while they contain a { w good 
songs, Contain many which are seldom made use of in school, In our new book 


Song Favorites 


an attempt has been made to produce a work which shall contain only songs (hat 
are Bag mpd in school. 

‘o this end every available source has been consulted and every really good 
and popular school song that could be secured has been inserted. We believe 
there is not a song here but all the pupils will like to sing. 

lf any teachers imagine they should all be new songs, such teachers should 
remember tnat we should teach our pupils the best, not necessarily the latest, 
and that it is only in five or ten year3 thata really good song is written. We be- 
lieve this book contains the best collection of songs for schools that has ever been 
gotten together. Such, at least, has been our aim. 

The book is substantially bound, and we have placed the price at 15 cts. a copy? 
or $1.50 a doz.,post-paid, Address, W, HAZLETON SMITH, 102 Seneca St.,Buffalo,N. 
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The Editor’s Page 


June 


Some things never grow trite. Lowell’s June is as fresh 
each year as the new vegetation. It explains and spiritual- 
izes every upspringing grass blade. If we think we hold this 
‘matchless poem in memory, let us revivify it with a new 
reading as June draws near. It ought to bring a deeper 
meaning to us each year. Would it not if we had grown 
spiritually nearer to it, if we had reached out in kinship to 
the “soul in grass and flowers’? The buttercup is the 
same pet flower of our childhood, but it is only when our 
eyes have been anointed that we see it as the golden.cup 
that “‘ catches the sun in its chalice.” A year without the 
June in it— a life without the overflowing of June rich- 
ness— would be more meagre than we dream. So much of 
disappointment and sorrow comes into Life’s discipline that 
once a year the June joy is needed to heal the wounds, to 
keep’the heart warm and the faith strong. 

* Now is the high tide of the year, 
And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer 
Into every bare inlet and creek and bay; 
Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it; 
We are happy now because God wills it; 


No matter how barren the past may have been, 
’Tis enough for us now that the leaves are green; 


Everything is upward striving; 

’Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 

As for grass to be green or skies to be blue — 
’Tis the natural way of living.” 


There is one point, at least in this poem for the children : 


. “ There’s never a leaf or a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace.” 

If the teacher can create a fine sense of the rights of 
these happy palatial creatures, and a new feeling of respect 
and companionship for them in boy nature, it will “build in” 
a new layer of character, and the impulse to protect will 
dominate the inexplicable desire, to crush. 





Flag Day Comes 


this month. I wonder if we are really teaching our children 
to understand that there are other ways of desecrating a 
flag besides firing on it. If we could make every boy and 
girl feel that our national flag is outraged by being placed 
in a whiskey saloon window, we should be teaching a sen- 
sible kind of patriotism. Touching the very fibre of the 
flag should be an act of reverence, and to guard it from 
commonplace usage is not yet-a recognized duty of Ameri- 
~an citizens. 





Mr. Scott’s. Porto Rico Article 


Read it in this number. You remember Mr.: Scott's 
nature work in Primary Epucation about four years ago, 
when he was at Oswego, N. Y. He went to Porto Rico and 
has returned. I have asked him to tell us about the schools 
and his experience there, and he has kindly consented. It 
is a pleasure to get a candid, reliable statement of facts, after 
conflicting newspaper reports. 





Drawing Ink or India Ink 


must be used in the drawings sent for Primary EpuearTion. 
Please remember. Put this with the contribitor’s calendar. 
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Editor’s Address 
Sharon, Mass. 





A , Puzzle 


How can teachers write me that they have taken Primary 
EpucaTion for years and “couldn’t do without it,” yet ad. 
dress the editor as “Mr.,’”’ and send me work that ignores 
every suggestion I ever made on this page, as to dates for 
contributions, preparation of illustrations, and numerous 
other things? Now, once more! Don’t address me as “ Sir” 
—the honor is not appreciated. Don’t send me drawings 
in pencil or color. Don’t leave out a part of your address, 
I have already a crowded pigeon-hole full of letters with in- 
complete addresses. Don’t ask me if you “may” send me 
a manuscript. Of course you “may.” As well ask me if 
you may mail a letter in a post-office. But when you send 
it, don’t roll it— there has been an epidemic of rolling 
recently —and please send stamps for its return. 





Memoirs of a Child 


There is a little book by Annie Steger Winston which has 
an unexpressed message for every primary teacher. We 
have grown far away from our childhood days, and forgotten 
how children feel; this book brings it all back with marvel- 
ous vividness, No teacher, especially no primary teacher, 
can succeed with only a psychology-pedagogy equipment. 
There must be the kind of child study that gets into ‘the 
child heart. This book lifts the veil the years have thick- 
ened, and reveals it. 

* So lorn at times the child-heart needs must be, 
With never one maturer heart for friend 
And comrade, whose tear-ripened sympathy 
And love might lend it comfort to the end — 
Whose yearnings, aches and stings, 


Over poor little things 
Were pitiful as ever any child-heart.”— Riley 





Where are You Going This Summer? 


Before you bury yourself in all-day study in a university 
summer school only to get a higher position and a larger 
salary, think twice. Nature will bring in a health account 
later. Get rested —each in her*own way. I beg pardon 
for saying one thing so many times but I really must say 
once more: Touch just as many people as you can who 
know more than you do—ever so much more, Get a new 
glimpse of the Beyond of something you are interested in. 
Get outside the Nor Mg, and come back with fresh impulses, 
new ambitions, and without the consciousness of I Am, that 
you. may carry away with you. A contact with bright 
minds at a good summer school is a most efficacious means 
of rubbing off the old layers of self-satisfaction, that are 
gradually hardening into conceit. The right kind of a sum- 
mer school is an excellent way to spend a part of a vacation. 
I never attended one that I was not glad. There are plenty 
of social “good times’ to be had in them, too, if one is 
willing to save another from drowning without being intro- 
duced. 

What do you think of this for a philosophy to carry 
away on a vacation: ‘ Whether you climb up the moun- 
tain or go down the hill to the valley, whether you journey 
to the end of the world or merely walk round your 
house, none but yourself shall you meet on the highway of 
fate. If Judas go forth to-night, it is toward Judas his steps 
will tend, nor will chance for betrayal be lacking; but let 
Socrates open the door he shall find Socrates asleep on his 
threshold before him.” Maeterlinck says, “ Nothing befalls 
us that is not the nature of ourselves.” Think out what all 
this means some day in the woods, the hill-top, or the ham- 
mock. But wherever you are, 1 wish you a happy, happy 
summer. 





Good-bye till September. 
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“What do we live for if it is not to 
make life less difficult to each other?” 
— GEORGE ELIOT, 
TEACHER’S life is full of trials, and 
A there are constant annoyances which irri- 
tate, provoke and worry a school teacher. 
In the schools where 


Dixon’s Grarute Pencils 


are used these trials are reduced to a mini- 
mum, and the teacher’s lot is certainly a happy 
one. Let us prove it by sending you some 
samples, which we will do if you will send us 
16c. in stamps and tell us where you teach, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


\ $ nates 


Will bring = ge on trial, 

thirteen weeks, t he Path- 

Sade, f the old Res 

tional news re- 

view. “view. This, 4-3 ‘gives you ovary week 

all the important news of the world, stated clearly 

and without bias. Itis the only news review that is 

truly comprehensive, and at the same time it is not 

padded or bulky. It gives you the wheat without the 

chaff. It is a time saver for all busy ple. In pur- 

pose it is high-toned, healthy and i xopiring; it isa 

protest against sensational journalism. It takes the 

place of periodicals costing $2.50 and $3.00. Try it 

and you would not be woes > = many times its 
“cost — $1.00 per year. 

PAT FINDER, Washington, D.C. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Kindergarten Normal School 


GALESBURG, ILL. 
Will Open June 13 and Close June 24. 


Special attention given to the following rubjects :-— 
Kindergarten methods applied to public school » ork, 
Primary methods, Sight~singing and Drawing as used 
in the various g 

Write for information. 


ADDA R. ROBERTSON, Secretary. 


GREAT COMBINATION 


American Education 


One of the best educational magazines in 
the country. . 
Subscription Price, $1.00. 


AND 


Any Two of the Following 


FOR TWO DOLLARS 
Success, $1.00 The Pilgrim, $1.00 
Woman’s Home Companion, $1.00 

Birds and Nature, $1.50 

The Little Chronicle, $1.50 


Dutton’s School Management,$1.00 


Just published by Scribners’. A help and 
an inspiration to the twentieth century 
teacher, 


Laughlin Fountain Pen, $1.00 


Does as good work as any three dollar pen. 
Send your order to-day to 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 
This offer may be withdrawn after May 30. 

















for boys between ten and twelve. 
couning of text-books exclusively will not 
develop the mind to best advantage, they 
say. , 














NOTES 


—The state of Utah has ordered a gen- 


eral health day — namely, the first Monday 
in October. 
churches, schools, public halls, 
boarding-houses, etc., must be thoroughly 
disinfected. 


On this day all theatres, 
hotels, 


—A committee of the Chicago Principals’ 
Association after careful observation has 
reached the conclusion that the study of 
grammar; arithmetic, and geography should 
be second to the study of industrial arts 


The 


—A muddy or sallow complexion, and 


disfiguring pimples which cause so much 
mortification and distress, can be altered 
to an unblemished clear healthful color by 
the use of Murray’s Charcoal Tablets. 
They regulate the stomach and bowels, 
prevent indigestion, acidity, and constipa- 
tion, and are the best and safest — 
for the stomach known. 


Be, Felix Adler, the famous New York 


expc “ent of ethical culture, made an address 
at PLiladelphia in which he observed: 


“The greatest mistake educators make 


is to talk of moral education as if it were 
a task that was confined to twenty years 
of a person’s existence. 
should go on from the cradle to the grave ; 
it should 
whole of’ life. 
greatest zest and interest in moral things 
begins after the school life is over. I 
thoroughly detest any scheme of moral 
education in schools at present. 
be thrusting the most dangerous and diffi- 
cult tasks into hands utterly unprepared 
to teach ethics. 
right view of the teacher, and to select 
teachers whose example will induce pupils 
to unconsciously imbibe a moral training 
in the school-room, that is all we can hope 
to do.” 


Moral training 


be progressive through the 
Practically speaking, the 


It will 


If we get pupils to take a 


—A short generation ago non-profes- 


sional games and athletics were but as 
exotics on French soil. 
years have seen a striking change in this 
matter, and the feats accomplished by 
school 
arranged in connection with the Paris Ex- 
hibition, came as a surprise to nota few 


The last few 


boys and students at displays 


English and other foreign experts. The 
development has continued with ever in- 
creasing activity, and arrangements are 
now being made for sending representa- 
tives of the ‘jeunesse sportive” to take 
part in the physical exercise competitions 
at St. Louis Exhibition. About half the 
minimum expenses can be assured from 
private sources, and it seems well-nigh 
certain that the remainder will be met by 
a grant extraordinary of a sum not exceed- 
ing $6,000 from the State; it is interesting 
to note that this sum, if forthcoming, will 
be provided, not as might be expected, 
from the Ministry of Public Instruction— 
whose treasury has of late been very 
severely taxed — but from the Ministry of 
Commerce. 





























cide 


College 
Education 


At Home. 

Our Intercollegiate de- 
partment offers instruc- 
tion by mailin the Ancient 
and Modern Languages, 
Literature, History, Draw- 
ing, Mathematics and the 
Sciences. Prepares stu- 
dents at home in any or all 
subjects for entrance to 
any college or university 
and for most pursuits and 
purposes in life. Students 

under direct personal charge of professors 
in Harvard, Yale, Cornell and leading colleges, 


Are You 
a Teacher? 


Investigate our Normal department. Courses 
prepare for certificates of every grade. 

We assist in securing positions. 

Special course in PEDAGOGY embraces 
professional work for advanced teachers and { 





those aspiring to responsible positions. 

REVIEW COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES 
—Prepare teachers at small cost for examina- 
tions of all kinds—County, City, State. 

KINDERGARTEN COURSES—For moth- 
ers, primary teachers, and those wishing to be- 
come kindergartners. 

Full COMMERCIAL department. Tuition 
nominal. Text books FREE to our students. 
Catalogue and particulars free. Write to-day. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL ' 














Department 33 Springfield. Mass. 
PLAYS isan 


GRECC SHORTHAND 


The most popular mee in America to-day, tan m 
in more business and high schools than any two ot 
systems combined. Our greatest difficulty is to pmol 
ply the demand for teachers. 

rite for our interesting booklet, 


‘About Gregg Shorthand.” 
The GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
57 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
‘i. music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made on a 

Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 32 Yoser St: Bow Tork 


Best New Plays. Dialogues, Speakers, Hand 


















We Carry a Full Line of 
BUSY WORK, LETTER CARDS, NUMBER 
CARDS, RAFFIA, RATTAN WEAVING 
MATERIAL, BOOKS ON CONSTRUCTION 
WORK, INDIAN BEADS AND TEACH- 
ERS’ AIDS. 

Send for our New Catalog 
IDEAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING C6. 
521 West 6Oth Street, Chicago, Ill. 


THE NORTHEASTERN 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 


A Monthly Paper 
Devoted to the Educatior al Inter- 
ests of Northern New England 











Write for Sample Copy 
50 Cents per Year 


MAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Y. M. C. A. Bidg., Portland, Me. 


School Supplies and School Printing 
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June Songs and Recitations 
ANGELINA W. WRAY 


(The last month of school! The year’s work is almost 
over, and the long vacation is in sight. Weary teachers and 
tired pupils alike rejoice at the prospect, and perhaps to 
some of the former comes the thought, “Oh! this last 


days remaining and then these children will go from our 
care.” The long hot days sap vitality, too, and tax resources 
to the utmost. Nevertheless, the last month does count for 
much. Now is the time when the hasty word spoken in a 
moment of impatience may be erased from the memory of 
that restless boy or girl, when teacher and class may come 
into the closest and tenderest relations. Outside, the great 
world of nature calls with its myriad voices. Let us not be 
afraid to let the children know that we, too, hear the. magic. 
invitation, while we give them keys to unlock the mysteries 
and beauties of summer.) 


June 
(Class Recitation) 

The sweetest month of all the year 

Is June, dear June. 
Then little brooks a-laughing run, 
Then tiny leaflets dance with fun, 
And birdies sing till day is done. 

O June, dear June ! . 


The gayest month of all the year 
Is June, dear June. 
For then the  Sieirty children run 
And shout, “ Hurrah for lessons done ! 
Hurrah for long, long days of fun ! 
Hurrah for June!” 


Grandmother Daisies 
(Class Recitation) 


We are grandmother daisies, 
The snowiest caps ' we wear, 

And we whisper? the sweetest secrets 
To the grasses ? tall and fair. 


We never stand still a moment 

But curtsey ‘ and bow ® and.bend,® 
Or go merrily, lightly tripping 7 

With some little daisy friend. 


At night when the sun is sinking ® 
In splendor of gold and red, 

Then each little grandma daisy 
Knows it’s time to go to bed. 


So rocking ¥ and swinging together 
3 With heads '° that are drooping low, 
, All the queer little grandma daisies 
To the daisies’ dreamland '' go. 


Motions 


1 Point to heads, 2 Whisper. 3 Point downward. 4 Curtsey, 
5 Nod heads. 6 Bend from waist. 7 Join hands with child across 
the aisle and skip forward two steps. 8 Arms raised, forming circle 
over heads. 9 Join hands as in motion 7, and rock slowly to and fro. 
10 Heads drooping. 11 Hands under heads, Eyes closed. 


Wild Roses 


Fringing the dusty roadside, 
Skirting the fields of wheat, 

The pink brier roses blossom 
In the noonday’s silent heat. 


Softer than silk their petals, 
Stamens of gold they show, 

The pink brier roses nodding 
O’er the clover blooms below. 


Frailer than garden roses, 
Only a day they last, 

But the very heart of summer 
In their hearts is folded fast. 
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Roses 
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1, There’s a flush of pink in the east-ern nts Ana the 
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pink as the dawn, Or splendid with crimson and gold. 


Motions 


1 Point to east. 2 Arms outspread. 3 Arms extended; hands 
meeting in front, forming oblong. 4 Flying motion. 5 Hands form- 
ing nest. 6 Arms raised, representing boughs. 7 Arms outspread, 
with fluttering motion. 8 Hands held over heads, fingers curved. 9 
Point downward: 10 Look upward: a1 Nod heads; 


The New Moon 


The spider has spun her silken web ! : 
In the grass so heavy and wet, 

The clover has folded ® its leaves of green 
And the summer sun ? has set, 

To their tiny nest ¢ the birds have flown, 
The wind is soft-as a sigh, 

And the little new moon goes sailing slow 5 
Far up in the evening sky. 








The little new moon it sails ® and sails 
Through the clouds as white as foam ; 

It shines and it glimmers across the waves 7 
Till the sailors think of home; “ ~ 

Till they think of home and the babies dear 
And a mother’s lullaby, 

While the little new moon goes sailing slow ® 
Far up in the evening sky. 


Motions 


1 Let right forefinger trace outline of web. 2 Hands meeting 
overhead. 3 Point to west. 4 Hands forming nest. 5 Both arms 
raised. Sailing motion. 6 Sameas5. 7 Hands outspread. Motion 
of rolling waves. 8 Same as 5. 
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SOZODONT 


THE FAVORITE 


Tooth Powder 


FOR HALF A CENTURY. 
Finest quality. Patent top can, 


PREPARED BY 


HALL & RUCKEL, new yor«K 
School 


PRIMARY ceanets 


32 Pages and cover,5,x7 inches. Illustrated. 
Special price to readers of Primary Epuca- 
TION. By mail, the 5 volumes, only 20 cents. 


Volume 1. The Sun, Phaeton, The Snow.—Our Flag, 
The Boy Washington, The Man Washington, Joan of 
Arc.— Winds.—Spring.—Pussy Willow n, Dande- 
lion, Little Brown Seed.—Little Dandelion, What the 
Flowers Wished, The Violet, Anemone.—The Frog, 
Snail, Crayfish._September Aster, Goldenrod.—Milk- 
weed, Thistle, Ants, Uctober.—The Mayflower, New 
Land, Fruit, Theaioe ig uirrel.—The Madonna, 
The Stars and the Child, The Christmas ye 

Volume 2, The Snowflake Fairies, The Snow, A 
Trip to Cloudland, The Star.—Abraham Lincoln.— 
The Little Hiawatha.—Hiawatha’s Cazoe, The Cary 
Tree.—More About the Cary Tree, The Young Soldier, 
Take Care, The Drummer-Boy’s Barial, The Red and 
White Roses.—Story of Little Caterpillar, Caterpillar 
and Robjn Redbreast, Sleepy Little Caterpillar, Little 
Butterfly. —The Ants and the Grasshopper, The Pea 
Blossom.—The Three Bears, The Pea Blossom con- 
cluded.—The Lion and the Meuse, Why Chipmunks 
Have Stripes.—The Christmas Bells. 

Volume 21-2. Little Red Riding-Hood and picture. 
—Little Cedric, adapted from In Storyland (illus- 
trated).—King AZolus and the Bag of Winds.~—The 
Easter Hare.—A Little Morning-Glory Seed.—Clytie 
(illustrated): The First Dandelion. 

Volume3. The Seedlings, Thistle Song, Goldenrod, 
The Apple Tree, The Milkweed.—Going Away, Little 
Jack Frost, The Grapes, The Anxious Leaf.—What 
the ge thy Said, The Flowers’ Sleep, The Pumpkin, 
How Patty Gave Thanks.— What the Christmas Tree 
Said, The Stars, The Birds’ Christmas.—The New 
Year, The Snowflakes, In Eskimo-Land.—Old Abe, 
The Snow Man.— March, Spring and Her Helpers, A 
Wind oq 8 A ng Faster Lilv. Tree Talk.—The Vio- 
let, The Thirtieth of May.—The Bees, The Dande- 
lion’s Birthday. 

Volume 4. 





uadrupeds, Called Fourpaws. It isa 
gem. It was edited by Nellie Walton Ford, author 
of “ Nature’s Byways.” It treats, the Cat, Squirrel, 
the Fox, Lamb, Bear, Deer, Rabbit, Cow, Horse, Dog. 


WILLIA/S1G. SMITH & COPIPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 


TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION 
BOOKS A year’s questions and answers 
ofthe N. Y. State Uniform Teachers’ Exam- 
inations on all subjects, first, second and third 


The Regents’ 


trades, 35c; all questions and answers 

or 1 14 years in any one subject,25c; all 23 
subjects for past I years, complete with 
answers, $2.00. 
THE REGENTS’ QUESTIONS in any of 
the elementary branches for past l2 years, 25c; 
answers, 25c ; 20 or more copies for school use, 
20c. each, answers free to feacher, 


Review Books 


DED EXERCISES IN ARITH- 
METIC for preparing pupils for Common 
School Examinations, and for e work 
in allschools. A separate book of examples 
and exercises in each ade, Price 25c. 
Book of Answers for all grades,25c, Address 
W. HazletonSmith, 102Seneca St. ,Buffalo,N.Y 








How to Teach Drawing. 

This book tells the teacher how to proceed 
from day today.— What to have pupilsdo. What 
questions to ask. What answers to require. The 
book is for teachers only, the pupils being 


DRAWING 


get ay with models which can be prepared 
the teacher and pupils from directions 
given imthe book. Teachers are also enabled 
to pass an examination in Drawing by study- 
ing this book, The~.book is su tially 
bound and contains 180 diagrams and illus- 
trations. Price, 35 cents prepaid. 
83 We have just added a chapter on Color to 
this book, with questions at the bottom of each 
ge for the use of teachers ring for exam- 
nations. Price of the e re 7 rm 
35 cents, Address, W. HAZLETON SMITH, 
102 Seneca St., uffalo, N.Y, 











—Teachers College (New York City), is 
to give a special one-year course to prepare 
nurses to become superintendents of hos- 
pitals. and principals of training schools 


for teachers. This action has been taken 
at the request of the Society of Superin- 
tendents of Training Schools for Nurses. 


—An attempt is being made to get-the 
Maine legislature to pass a bill providing 
education for the lighthouse children who 
livé along the coast. . There are said to be 
three hundred children in the state shut off 
from the privileges of the public school, 
because they live away from the mainland. 


—A bill is before the New York legisla- 
ture, which provides that the Commissioner 
of Education may appropriate annually 
$45,000 for the extension of the public 
school library system. This money will be 
apportioned among the cities of the state 
provided that they in turn shall appropri- 
ate a similar amount. 


—In discussing the use of the newspaper 
in school work, Superintendent Greenwood 
of Kansas City recently enumerated the 
following qualities as necessary to a paper 
to be thus employed: It must be clean and 
straightforward; free from inartistic pic- 
tures; should state all sides of public 
opinion and explain its own position; 
should give more space to good actions 
and condense the record of crime. 


—Fat people reduced twenty-five pounds 
monthly by my guarantee home treatment. 
Purely vegetable and harmless. No starv- 
ing, no wrinkles, or discomfort. Purifies 
the blood and gives health, clear skin, and 
good figure. Endorsed by leading physi- 
cians... Write for my new booklet telling 
all about it. Mailed in plain sealed letter 
free. Write Mrs. A. L. Stockham, 19 F 
Park Row, New York City. 





THE JAPANESE YEN 

When the public reads that 100,000,000 
yen has provisionally been set apart by 
Japan for war purposes but a few may un- 
derstand the amount involved. Although 
Japan has a gold standard, the yen is of 
silver currency, and fluctuates with the 
price of silver, so that at the moment 
100,000,000 yen means about $50,000,000. 
But even this is an immense amount in a 
country in which the wages of 2 skillful 
artisan are often not more than three yen a 
week. The Japanese currency system is 
decimal. Thus the yen or dollar (value 
about fifty cents), is divided into one hun- 
dred sen or cents, the sen into ten rin, the 
rin into ten mo, the mo into ten shu, and 
the shu, finally, into ten kotsu. Govern- 
ment accounts do not take account of any 
value smaller than arin, but estimates by 
private tradesmen often descend to mo 
and shu, which are incredibly minute frac- 
tions of a farthing. No coin exists, how- 


ever, to represent these lilliputian sums. 
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Marthas Vineyard Summer Institute 


BEGINS JULY 12, 1904 
SUPERVISION, ACADEMIOS, METHODS 
Send for 72-page circular, 

WiLuiamM A. Mowry, - - Hyde Park, Mass. 





SUMMER COURSE in MEDICAL MASSAGE 


Upon request of several School Teachers, we intend 
to form a Summer Course of Instruction in Medical 
Massage, Swedish Movements, Medical and Ortho- 
pedic Gymnastics and Electricity, to start about the 
middie of June; Clinical experience given; Diplo- 
ma; iculars in our free booklet on Massage. 
Pennsylvania Orthopedic Institute and 
School of Mechano-Therapy (Incorporated), 
1516 Green Street, Philadelphia. 


Please mention this Paper, 





“TI have used the BIRDSALL HELPS in my 
Normal School classes. They are admirable and 
well suited for public school work.” 

KATHERINE L. REYNOLDS, 
Director of Music, State Normai School, 
Edinboro, 1a. 

Send 30 cents for First Steps in Theory and Har- 

mony and full particulars as to helps. 


8. H. BIRDSALL, Fort Collins, Colorado 





Seat Work. 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series, 
By Exizasern Merrick Kuiper, B. 8. 
50 Language Sheets, 

59 Arithmetic Sheets, 

59 Geography Sheets. 
50 Miscellaneous Sheets. 
590 Drawing Sheets. 


Size of sheet, 3}4 x 5—Colored, Illustrated 
with full directions for using each set, and 
adapted to all grades of school work. 

Price, 25 cts. per set of 50—5 sets $1. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 
no trouble. 


Special Offer. 


_ To introduce this work we will send 
the five complete sets, postpaid, upon re- 
ceipt of 50 cents in stamps. 


One From Many. 

“The Busy Work Series are just what teach- 
ers want. Send me 500 sets, 100 ofa kind. The 
series are just excellent and I shall do some 
splendid work for you selling them in lowa.’’ 
PRIN, O. A. COLLINS, Stuart, lowa.' Address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, 102 Seneca St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Story Cards for 
Primary Grades. 


This box of Story Cards needs to be seen to 
be appreciated, hey are designed for quite 
young children, but the stories areso charm- 
ng that children in all grades, and even 
grown people like to read them over and 

over again. 

Each card has & pictureat the top and the 
typeis large. The stories are abou domestic 
culsnale or something that the children can 
understand and appreciate. peer were writ- 
ten by one who understands children and 
sympathizes with them. One author says: 
** Your composition cards contain the most 
charmingly written little stories for children 
I have ever read, and I have read many.” 

Price, put up in neat box, prepaid, 25 cents. 

Address, W, HAZLETON SMITH, Publisher, 


902-104 Seneca Ste. Bulfalo, N. Ys 











Vacation 


ANGELIVA W. WRAY Gro, W. WiLMoT 


Allegro d == 160 
SSS toes 


mft. We have worked and layer to - geth - er, 


ie A — 
mf2z. Lit - tle waves a - long’ the _ sea - shore 


f3. Soon we'll close the books we’ve stud - ied, 


i aoe ee reese 


Thro’ a longand  hap-py year, But the sum-mer 
Clap their ti- ny handsin glee; At our books we 
Put the pen-cils all a - way, And fare-well to 


ea {4 ] rye = ae ] 
Pia 
time is with us, And va - ca- tion days are near. 


hear the mur-mur And the mu- sic of the sea; 
friends and teach-ers Witha lov -- ing heart we'll say. 
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Now the woodsa-wait our com-ing, Hark! the green leaves 
Or wecatchthe in - vi- ta-tion From the moun-tains 
We have worked and played to-geth-er Thro’the long and 
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soft-ly call, Ev - ’ry lit-tle leaf seems sing-ing, 
tow’ring high, “Lit - tlechildren, wea- ry  chil-dren, 
hap-py year, But thewoodsandfieldsare  call-ing, 
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“Wel - come, chil - dren, one and all!” 
Are you com - ing by and by?” 














And va - ca - tion days are _ near. 
CHORUS 
a ees ee ee == 
& See oe ee Se sere 
a? te v 
>, Sing, oh! sing the mer - ry eh - rus! 
——, —_— |» — ——_g@—-#— 
= manwaneer” ae Sioeeee = ee Se a 
ON aE BCLS AED 
Send the an-swer ring-ing clear; We are com-ing! 
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We arecom-ing! For va-ca-tion days are near. 





For beauty of the biooming trees, 
Father in heaven, we thank Thee! 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson 
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What the Buttercups Tell 


(Recitation for.a tiny girl who speaks to a small boy) 


Grandma says the wisest flowers 
Are buttercups so small. 

She says they tell the oddest thing 
About the children all. 

I’ll try one. Hold your chin up, so! 
Now, little flower, be true. 

Does Ted like butter on his bread? 
Oh, Teddy, dear, you do / 

It told the same about mamma, 
And Nelly, Bess, and Rose. 

Now, what I’d like to understand 
Is how that flower knows. 





A Dandelion Dialogue 


“Oh, dandelion yellow as gold, 
What do you do all day?” 

“TI wait here in the long green grass 
Till the children come to play.” 


“‘Oh, dandelion yellow as gold, 
What do you do all night?” 
“T wait here while the cool dew falls, 
And my hair grows long and white.” 


‘‘And what do you do when your hair grows white 
And the children come to play ?” 

‘‘They take me up in their dimpled hands 
And blow my hair away.”— Sel. 





‘.. A Wild Rose 


(Recitation with gestures, for one or three little girls with wild roses) 


Just take a piece of sunset— 
The pinkest one you’ve seen— 

And cut four pretty petals out, 

Then wrap them carefully about 
With scalloped bits of green. 


Then catch the yellowest sunbeam 
Of all that dance and dart, 

And fringe it into silken floss, 

Pour on a drop of dew for gloss— 
This makes the blossom’s heart. 


Then fill all with the breath of 
The sweetest wind that blows, 

And fasten to a stem all new, 

The sharpest bee-stings—quite a few— 
And you have—this Wild Rose.— Sel. 





Long June Days 


From the billowy green beneath me 
To the fathomless blue above 
The creatures of God are happy, 
In the warmth of their summer love. 
—Bayard Taylor 
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Brain Food and Nerve Tonic 


Crosby's Pitalized PHbosphites 




















Is for the prevention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting from 
excessive brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. It supplies to 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve 
‘ force and vital energy of the brain. It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 
tired nerves, fests digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 


VIT. ITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ. 
a ay satis. sy by physicians, persed brain workers everywhere. Descriptive pamphlet free. 












\. 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. Prepared only 56 W. asth Street, 
t known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
sth tebmoenn th not contain cocsine, ‘morphine, nor by New York City. 


narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents 


Beware of Substitutes. 


If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $7.00. 
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NOTES 


—Hoboken, N. J., is to be compelled to 
defend its ruling compelling teachers to 
write’ theses in connection with lecture 
courses established by the Board of Edu- 
cation. Miss Elizabeth Allen, principal of 
the Training School for Teachers, who has 
been suspended for refusing to write such 
theses, has retained counsel to secure rein- 
statement. This will define the powers of 
the Board and the duties of teachers. 


—The school year is altogether ‘too long, 
according to a prominent Chicago clergy- 
“It is a physical and mental sin,” 
he says, ‘‘to keep the Chicago schools 
ppen until the end of June. If itis done 
in order to give the teachers work that 
much longer in order to increase their 
yearly compensation, the same effect can 
be gained by raising their salaries. No 
teacher whould be compelled to work over 


do good work from Sepvember to July. 
The strain is too great on mind and body. 
June first should see all the schools closed 
and the teachers off for a good long rest. 
Three months is none too long a period in 
which to rejuvenate tired nature, and for 
the slow-going officials to consume in mak-| 
ing repairs on the school buildings.” 

—‘‘ Educational Problems in Philadel- 
phia,” was the subject recently discussed 
before the Philadelphia Collegiate Alumni, 
by C. R. Woodruff. The speaker said the 
city’s school system was the most inade- 
quate inthe country. In part he spoke as 
follows: 

‘‘The locations and physical condition 
of most of the school-houses are deplor- 
able. As a rule, they are alongside of 
alleys and streets, or near factories or 
mills. As a consequence, the school chil- 
dren are brought into contact with the 
lowest classes of humanity, and become 
accustomed to seeing vice and crime: The 
buildings, at present, are generally in a 
most unhealthy condition. In some. in- 
stances they resemble prisons and similar 
public institutions. All  school-houses 
should be the perfection of artistic and 
hygienic achievement. Teachers in our 
public schools should be freed from politi- 
calinfluénce. The teachers of Philadelphia 
should hold a position for life, providing 
they conduct themselves properly and are 
fitted for their work. Marriage should 
not debar them from teaching. The 
teacher’s salary should be commensurate 
with the services rendered.” 





HOTTEST PLACE ON EARTH 


The hottest place on earth is said to be 
one of the Aval Islands, which cover a 
fairly extensive ared of the Persian Gulf, 
lying off the southwest coast of Persia. It 
is the largest of them which énjoys the 
doubtful distinction of leading all perspir- 
ing competitors in the matter of heat. 
The mean temperature of Bahrein for the 
entire year is 99 degrees. July, August, 
and September are unendurable, save for 
the natives. Night after night, as mid- 
hight comes, the thermometer shows 100 
degrees. By seven in the morning it is 107 
or 108 degrees, and by three in the after- 


DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for. school 
boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most 
successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schooJs, have been put there by means of 
teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced 
and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brorfieid Street, 


FISHE TEACHERS’ 


A. G. PISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 








Boston. 


ACENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


SYRACUSE TEACHER’S AGENCY | America’s Leading Correspondence School 


GEN 200 teachers wanted for public and private Our Drill courses prepare for kindergart 
be ay School Vacancies. Salaries $400 to $1600. aaa and teachers’ Sxeminatiens. 60,000 stu. 
0 Noah Leonard, Ph. D., Manager, 22 The TH dents Syracuse Correspondence School, 
RESULTS Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. PREPARES The Hier, Dept. G, Syracuse, N. Y 
year for Kindergarten, Primary, 


POSITIONS now ready for YOU. We have calls every week in the 
' Grammar, Principals, Assistants, Superintendents, Supervisors, Teachers of Drawing, 
Music, Training Class, Art, Language (French, voaee, Seal, Latin, Greek), Elocution, Commercial Branches, 


Manual Training, Matrons, Domestic Science (Cooking, Sewing, Weaving, Embroidering, Hemstitching, Crocheting , 
Physical Culture, Governesses, Tutors, Traveling Companions. 























101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
AN AGENCY fluence. If it merely hears of vacan- 
is more. OURS 9. Y. RECOMMENDS 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


Agencies create a demand Sor teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 
Y. M. C. A. BLDG., PORTLAND, ME. 
cies and tells you about them TH A’T is something, but if it is 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 


REGISTER NOW. 





An agency registration places yu in tuuch with vacancies cf whole sections of the county. 


THE Fisk TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
203 Michigan Bivd., Chicago. 
414 Century Bldg, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 
313 Rookery Bidg, € okane. 


wee CMa a edette aa hatin ee 


We would like to hear from several first-class Grade teachers who are available for better positions. Agency manual 
free on application. Offices: 2A Beacon Street, Boston; Y. M. ©. A. Bid., Los Angeles, Cal. 


™ TEAGHERS’ EXCHANGE ” “to's: 


{20 Boylston St. 


Solicits business of Employers who appreciate careful service in their interests; also of earnest, 
ambitious teachers: whose work is worthy of investigation. 





4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


94 Seventh St., Portland. 
518 Parrott Bldg, San Francisco. 
525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles. 














The salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 
FINE ARTS BLDG., 


THE JAMES F, McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENC on1cAGo 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
NOW 


is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along thru the year. 
good until close of season of 1904-5. Write for circulars and blank to-day 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Western Office: Los Angeles, Cal. 
Managers: C. J. ALBERT, Chicago. C. A. SORRICK, Los Angeles 
Best teachers wanted. Best Schools and Colleges our permanent patrons. Send for19th Year Book 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
‘Shast lath St, New York 


hast 14th St., New Yor 
Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. 


"© Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Membership 








Oldest and Best known in U.S. Eat. 1855. 
JoHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 








Recommends college and norma! 
graduates, specialists, and other 
teachers to colleges, public and 

rivate schools, and families. 





hoon, 140 degrees.—St. James Gazette 





(Continued on Page 303) 









































































































































































Problems in’ Arithmetic 


Lruian B. INGERSOLL 


1 If nuts sell for 12} cents a pound, what will 2 pounds 
cost ? 

2 What will 4 pounds cost? 8 pounds? 

3 A mother divided 6 oranges equally among 12 chil- 
dren ; what-did each receive ? 

4 What do 2 and } make? 

5 A balloon goes up 4 ft., 7 ft., 4 ft., and 7 ft. 
is it? 

6 A father divides 5 dollars equally among 4 children ; 
how much money does each receive? 


Where 


7 I bought 4 yard of blue ribbon, and 2 yards of red 


ribbon. How much ribbon did I buy? 

8 If tissue paper sells 3 sheets for 1 cent, what will 12 
sheets cost? 

g When slate pencils sell 2 for 1 cent, what will a half 
dozen cost? 

10 Iam4{of a mile from home. I walk back } of a 
mile ; how far from home am |? 

11 At a birthday party cakes are cut into eighths. 
How many cakes will serve 4 boys, 4 boys, 4 girls, and 4 
girls ? 


12 If potatoes sell at 80 cents a bushel, what will 3: 


pecks cost ? 

13 A boy divided his orange into 6 equal parts. 
ate 4 and } of it. 
he left? 

‘ 14. If a tablet costs a nickel, how many tablets will a 
dollar buy ? 

15 If cloth sells at 4 dollar a yard, what will 5 yards 
cost? 

16 A boy cut his apple into eighths. He gave to an- 
other boy } and ate % himself. How much of the apple 
had he left? 

17 If cloth sells at 1 dollar a yard, what will 2 of a yard 
cost? 1 

18 Two 8’s and two 4’s are? 
4 of 6 and § of 8 are? 
19 How many quarters in half a dollar? 
20 How many quarters in 3 dollars? 
21 At 2} cents a yard, what does 4 yards of baby rib- 
bon cost? 

-22 A boy had a dozen nuts; he ate +, of them, gave 
his sister 4 of them, and he gave his brother } of them ; how 
many has he left? 

23 I travel 8 miles, 8 miles, 4 miles, and 4 miles. Then 
I come half way back. How far from home am I? 

24 A boy ate 4 and 4 of his orange; how much of it 
did he eat? How much is left? 

25 25, 25, 25, 25, and eight 25’s are? 

26 Two 2’s and four 2’s are? 

27 Two 4’s and two 7’s are? 

28 4 of 4 and 8, and } of 7 and 5 are? 

29 A boy has a dozen marbles. He loses } of them 
and gives 4 of them to a playmate. How many has he left? 

30 Johnate } of his orange and gave his sister 4 of it. 
How much of it has he? 

31 How much money is } and } of a dollar? 

32 James hasadollar. He spends } of it, } of it, and 
a nickel. How many dimes has he? How much of the 
dollar has he? 

33 He now spends } of his money. How much does 
he spend ?~* What is left? 

34 If cloth sells at 5 dollars a yard, what does } yard 
cost? © 
35 If cloth gells at fifty cents a yard, what will 2$ yards 
cost? f 

36 How many nickels in a dollar? How many in a half 
dollar? 

37 How many nickels in 5 dollars? 

38 How many quarters in 5 dollars? 

39 How many dimes in 3 dollars? 

40 How many nickels in a quarter? How many nickels 
in 75 cents? , 

41 How many 2-cent stamps will 4 nickels buy? 


He 
How much did he eat? How much had 
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Children’s: American History 
Stories VIII 
The Close of the War 


CARRIE E, CHANDLER” 
1. For years the war went on. Bat. 


tles were fought on the sca as well ag 
on the land. 





ed 


2 The American soldiers were poorly 
paid. They were often cold and hungry. 
They were not half clothed. Many of 
them had no shoes or stockings. 





3 But they were brave. They were 
sure they were right. They would not 
give up. , 

4 At last the British commander, 


Cornwallis, and his troops went into 
Yorktown, in Virginia. 








5 The French and American troops 
took their places outside Yorktown. 
Washington was the American Com- 
mander. For days they poured shot and 
shell upon the British troops. 


6 At last Cornwallis could hold out 
nc longer. On October 19, 1781,-he sur- 
rendered to Washington. 








7 Washington's army was drawn up 
in two lines. The lines were over a mile 
long. 





8 Between these two lines, with slow 
step, marched Cornwallis’ army of seven 
thousand men. Their flags were furled. 
They carried their muskets at “ shoulder 


- arms.” 





The news of this great victory 
spread throughout the country. To Phil- 
adelphia the word came in the dead of 
night. 











10 “Past two o'clock,” shouted the 
watchman. “Past two, and Cornwallis 
is taken.” 

11 Lights flashed out. People rushed 
into the streets. Was the néws really 
true? 

12 When they found it was, many 


wept for joy. There were cheers and 
shouts and prayers. All the long, hard 
days were forgotten. 








13 The surrender of Cornwallis at 
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NOTES 


—Dr. H. R. Reichel, Principal of the 
North Wales University College and one of 
the Mosely Commission of English educa- 
tors who visited this country last year, in 
a recent address in London, spoke with 
great admiration of the progress being 
made in manual training by the public 
schools of the United States. He had not 
seen anything like it in other countries, he 


said. 





PARAGRAPHS ABOUT THE OITY OF 
8T. LOUIS 


JENNIE E. Keysor 


St. Louis dates its first occupation back 
to the time of the Mound Builders. North 
St. Louis is the site of some of the most 
perfect mounds in the Mississippi Valley. 
On account of these pre-historic remains 
St. Louis is called ‘*‘ The Mound City.” 

The present city of St. Louis was laid 
out and christened in March, 1764, by 
Pierre Laclede Liguest. It was named in 
honor of the ruling French monarch, Louis 
XV., and of Laclede’s patron saint. La- 
clede’s associates wished it named for him 
—Laclede—but his modesty prevented this- 

The city as jaid out by Laclede and his 
companions extended only three squares 
west of the Mississippi with a water front of 
about twelve blocks. It was surrounded 
on three sides by a high wall. 

From 1770 until 1800, the-date of the 
treaty of Ildefonso, the town of St. Louis 
was under Spanish rule. 

In very early times St. Louis acquired 
the nickname of ‘‘ Pain Court.” The appel- 
lation was acquired because the early in- 
habitants refused to cultivate the soil, 
giving their time to hunting or trading. 
The consequence was they were frequently 
out of grain and in extreme want, hence 
rose-the term expressive of poverty. 

The great Indian chief, Pontiac, was a 
friend of the early inhabitants of St. Louis 
and resided among them the last years of 
his life. 

In the spring of 1780, the British, after 
enlisting the assistance of about fifteen 
hundred Indians, attacked St. Louis. The 
Savages were terrified by the prompt action 
of cannon and firearms, and retreated, 
never again to molest the town. 

The first weekly newspaper, the Missouri 
Gazette, was issued in July, 1808. The 
first daily came twenty-eight years later. 

The first steamboat to land at St. Louis 
was The Pike. It reached Market Street 
in 1815. 

Dueling was common in early St. Louis. 
In 1817, in a duel, Thomas Benton killed 
Charles Lucas, a prominent citizen. 

In 1837, Daniel Webster visited St. 
Louis and spoke for six hours to an audi- 


-ence of five thousand people gathered to a 


barbecue. 
The inauguration of the present school 


‘System took place in 1815. 


In 1849, St. Louis lost four thousand of 
her people by the Asiatic cholera. 

In 1853, Eliot Seminary was founded. 
Four years later it was incorporated as 
Washington University, the institution of 
which St. Louis is te-day so justly proud. 





DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
(Continued from Page 301) 


You will never rise higher than your aspirations; an agency iia See OE 9 broadens your Orn to rise. 
It is always in need of ne 
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G. PARK PRESSEY, Manager Boston Offiee, 50 BROMFIELD STREET 


THE BOSTON NORMAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


8 BEACON STREET, BOSTON. 
Normal Graduates Wanted. REGISTER Now !!: 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N.Y. 


An agen’y registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial 


TEACHERS’ 
7S 








Isa high- iogtade teachers’ agency? 








HARLAN P. PRENCH, Proprietor. 








Always has vacancies for competent Teachers. We 
deal with School Officials direct. Our terms are 
reasonable; membership fee not necessary. Now 
is the time to enroll. Write to-day for new Manual. 


1420 CHESTNUT STREET, - PHILADELPHIA 


CHICACO UNION TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
M. H. LEWIS, A. M., Manager 
224-228 ‘Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
Agency Manual and Forms 
FREE 





We had the past year many more applications from 
School Officials for Principals, Superintendents, for 
grade, special, and college positions, than available 
candidates. Enroll ndw and get in line for December 
vacancies, and those of succeeding months. 





The right teacher wn the right position brings the highest success for both teacher and school; the services of an 
agency prove mutuaily beneficial. 
1. Admits to membership only the better class of teachers — registra- 
tion fee returned to others at once. 
2. Returns fee if unable to place members by September. 


3. Makes spevialty of yams. teachers in Middle States, and in the 
West. Largest salaries paid there 


Minneapolis 
Teachers’ e 4. Has numerous calls to fill positions now and for next year — must 
have first class teachers for these positions. 


5. Is conducted by experienced educators. 
Agency ° ¢ Address 327-31 14th Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


The University of Chicago School of Education 
SUMMER QUARTER OPENS JUNE 18, CLOSES SEPTEMBER 2 


Professional courses of University grade for teachers. Excellent opportunities for study of the different 
kinds of handwork. Handwork a special feature during the last half of the Quarter. Well-equipped Model School, 
with opportunity for observation and practice-work during the first six weeks. Students may register for the full time, 
or for three or six weeks. Announcements containing detailed syllabi of courses now ready. 


Address the SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


APPLICATIONS WRITTEN FOR YOU 


Are you nervous about addressing Boards and Superintend- 
ents? Send us facts about yourself, position you apply for, 25c. 
silver, and we will send necessary application hand written. 
Have written hundreds. Any succeeding letters at same rate. 

Address, W. N. WELLS, 
315 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, 




















Office Am. Educational Co. 


BEFORE CLOSING 


Why not let the children present the School with a small 
Library? It will not cost them anything, and they will enjoy 

the undertaking, if you will show them how. Send to-day for 

100 Hawthorne Library Certificates (free) and full information. 

We are very much pleased with our little library. The children of the Webster 
School found it very easy to sell the coupons, and take great pride in the result of 
their efforts. It is certainly a very good plan you have taken to help the schools 


move forward in the way of good reading. _ 
Minnie E. Carver, Webster School, Altoona, Pa. 


Inu. 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


50 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON 


228 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


809 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Yorktown was really the close of the 
long War of the Revolution. 
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good commander. In time of peace he 
would make a great and good president, 





14 ‘A treaty of peace between Eng- 
land and the United States was signed 
September 3, 1783. 


The First President 


15 When the war was over Washing- 
ton went back to his home in Mount 
Vernon. 


16 It was a beautiful home. Wash- 
ington loved his quiet life there. He 
was fond of his family, his dogs, and his 
horses. 








17° He rode about his estate on horse- 
back. He liked to take care of things 
himself. 


18 The Washington family | often 
rode out in great state. They had a 
“chariot and four.” Servants in scarlet 
and white livery rode beside the horses. 
They were called postilions. 








19 Often Washington rode out with 


his family. He usually went on horse- 
back. 


20 The. United States was now a 








country or nation itself. It needed a 
president. 
21 From all over the country came 


the cry, “ Let us make George Washing- 
ton our President.” 





22 So George Washington was now 
elected by all the people for the first 
President of the United States. 





23 New York City was then the capi- 
tal of .the nation. There were no rail- 
roads. Washington traveled from Mount 
Vernon to New York in his own coach. 





24 Golden flowers trimmed the out- 
side of the coach. It was lined with rich 
velvet. | 


25 It was drawn by six beautiful 
white horses. There was a coachman 
in gay uniform. 








26 As the coach rolled on its way, 
people in country, town, and city came 
out to meet it. 





27 -.They were proud of Washington. 
In time of war he had been a great and 


\ 





28 Children scattered flowers in front 
of the ceach. “ Hurrah! hurrah!” they 
shouted. And men and women shouted, 
too. “Hurrah! hurrah! Three cheers 
for George Washington!” 





29 The horses pranced and tugged at 
their bits. Often Washington stood up 
in the coach. He thanked the people for 
the great honor they showed him. 


30 At Baltimore, cannon boomed 
their welcome. A body of men came 
from the city to lead him in. There were 
flags and flowers and songs of cheer. 


31 When the great coach crossed 
into. Pennsylvania, the Governor of the 
state came to meet it. He rode with 
Washington into the city of Philadelphia. 











32 At Trenton, in 1776, Washington 
had won a famous battle. Then, snow, 
cold winds, and bleak skies had met him. 
To-day, in his honor, there was a grand 
arch of triumph. 


33 Girls dressed in white marched 
before his coach. They scattered sweet 
flowers and sang sweet songs. 


34 At Elizabethtown he left his 
coach. He went-aboard a barge. Thir 


teen pilots, all in white suits, rowed him 
to New York. 


35 To the strains of music, the roar 
of cannon, the shouts and songs of many 
voices, Washington entered the city of 
New York. 


36. A great ball was given for him. 
Washington went dressed in the fashion 
of that. time. 


37. He wore satin and velvet. His 
knee breeches were black. Handsome 
silver buckles fastened them at the knees. 


38 His stockings were of white silk. 
There were buckles on his shoes. His 
waistcoat was of satin, richly embroidered: 
His coat was of velvet. 


39 On the 3oth day of April, 1789, on 
the balcony of old Federal Hall, amidst a 
great crowd of people, Washington took 
the solemn oath of office and became the 
first President of the United States of 
America. 
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send you a sample copy. 


Here is a series of Readers 
legends of all nations. 


nya 









Art-Literature Readers J 


The “Art-Literature Primer” is ready and, if you teach in primary grades, we should like to 
It’s the best advertisement we have. 
only 258 words in its vocabulary, written by the author of the famous “Sunbonnet Babies’ Primer” 


Folk-Lore Readers 


The ‘Folk-Lore Primer” has only 278 words in its vocabulary, 
illustrated throughout in colors. 
us the name of the Primary School in which you teach. Write at once to 

ATKINSON, MENTZER & GROVER, Curcaco AND Boston 

















Printed throughout in colors, 


based on the folk tales, fables, classic myths, and imaginative 


A sample copy will be sent if you will tell 


aN 





ae 
Beek 
NOTES 


—The practical nature of manual train- 
jing in Western schools is well illustrated 
at the Indianapolis Manual Training School 
this year. Five members of the senior 
class are constructing gasoline motors with 
which to light a home, run an automobile, 
operate a windmill, and drive a-launch. 


—The Kentucky legislature has passed 
the bill aimed at Berea College, which ‘pre- 
vents the co-education of the races. To 
prevent the forfeiture of some of the be- 
quests to Berea the bill was amended to 
permit white and colored schools under 
one management provided they are twenty- 
five miles apart. ho 





COLOR BOOKLET FREE 

The Dixon Company have just issued a 
very attractive little book,-illustrated en- 
tirely in color, telling, for the benefit of 
the little ones, how Dixon’s Crayons were 
brought to earth by the various spirits of 
Fairyland; the story is told in verse, and 
sill interest not ‘only the little ones, but 
their elders as well. We should think that 
every teacher could read this to her class, 


not only with pleasure, but with profit. 

The Dixon Company will be very glad to 
send copies to any teacher who writes and 
asks for them. Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


WABASH TERMINALS AT FAIR 
One Railroad has Oapacity for Handling 
Fifty Thousand Passengers Daily 
Facilities for handling fifty thousand 
passengers daily have been provided in the 
completed terminal arrangements of the 
Wabash Railroad at the World’s Fair 
grounds which includes a station three 
hundred feet long at the main entrance. A 
subway two hundred feet wide carries 
street car passengers under the main 
tracks of the Wabash where they cross De 
Baliviere Avenue at Forsythe Junction. 
Fifteen spur tracks leave the Wabash line 
fifteen hundred feet east of De Baliviere 
Avenue and entering the eastern portion of 
the Catlin track at that point, run directly 
to Union Station down town by the inter- 
locking system. Excursion trains will 
enter and leave the terminal spurs on the 


same track. Through trains will stop at 
platforms along the main tracks near the 
World’s Fair Station. Special arrange- 
ments have also been made for the storave 
of special cars. 


Teachers wanted for good positions Registration fee holds good until 
in all parts of the United States, we secure a position for you. 


ROME TEACHERS’ AGENC 


TEACHERS FOR POSITIONS. w.x.c . 
POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS, ROME, NEW TORK. 
No section of the United Stated presents such oppor- 


TEACHERS | WANTED tunities for progressive teachers as does Oklahoma 


and Indian Territories where “Cities spring up in a night.” We also have good openings 
throughout the entire West. Address “ . Poe x 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS BUREAU, 





Guthrie, Okla. N.F, BUCK, Mgr. 


SEASHORE, LAKE “id MOUNTAIN Resor/s 


of EASTERN & NORTHERN NEW ENGIAND“*: MARITIME PROVINCES 





Jortfolios 
/ NEW ENGLAND 
LAKLS 
RIVERS OF 
NEW ENGLAWND 


MOUNTAINS OF 
NEW ENGLAND 


SEASHORE OI 
NEW ENGLAND 


PICTURESOUI 
NEW ENGLAND 


Ml Mong Wore 
likes anid Scams 
filha d a A 
WT LLL a TNE TO THE HUDSON 
-Mmnong the Mourntatns. 
Southeast ten Hampshire 
~ Southwest New MHampsh tre 
Jallevf thé (ormectieatard orthernJermont 
Lhe Hovst COURT N @: 


Lake SUNGPEC 
fuk cs Yermiplit Z THAG* 'Y 
Preetftela aller: 





4 ? 

SumMMER Jourtst Book lhe. Monadnock Kegion )) 
Sara" oe crude Gen eet CUE Massie he isi 1, 
COLORED BIRD’ from “AT —— 

COLORED BIRD’ of LAKE WINNIPESAL vA EA 


WASHINGTON | TONE —_ , 
" CEE. | SENTON RECEIPT OF 6 

















ROCK Y 
MOUNTAIN 








RY. SCENERY 
P 
OBSERVATION 
CARS on day- 
light trains 





Run Daffy Between 
DENVER, SALT LAKE CITY and OGDEN 








Panoramic Views, Descriptive , 
Pamphiets, etc,, sent free upon 
tion to bs 4 $3 33 
C. H. Speers, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t., Denver, Colo, 
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Little Folks in Far-away Lands 
By the Little Folks Themselves 


Lizziz S. WHITTUM 
Mexico 
(Continued from May number) 

43 Carmen and I are going down to 
the market-place this morning before we 
go to school. We like’ to watch the 
people. who bring their goods there to 
sell. 





44° On the streets we meet many 
‘people with things to sell. Here’s a man 
who can give us a nice cool'drink. He 
has water to sell. 





45 He has two jars—one in front 
and one behind him. They are fastened 
to his head by elastic bands. 


46 There’s another man with pretty 
jars and jugs of red earthen-ware. He 
made them himself, and has walked 
twenty miles this morning with all those 
jugs on his back. 


47 Oh, hete comes a woman with a 
tray of dulces on her head! ~Dulces are 
slices of fruit preserved in sugar. We are 
very fond of dulces, so we buy quite a 
lot. . These are pretty ones. Some are 
red, some pink, and some yellow. 








48 See that man with the piano on 
his back! And there’s another man with 
a barrel of wine. Do the men -in your 
country carry such heavy loads on their 
backs? | 


49 “Oh, Tino! here comes Gaspar 
and his burro, with their load of char- 
coal!” says Carmen. Gaspar is the boy 
who brings charcoal for us to burn. 








50 He is no larger than I am, but he 
must earn his own living. | Gaspar’s 
father is very poor, so the little boy and 
his burro carry charcoal to sell. 


51 At the market we find men and 
women, and little girls and boys, too, 
selling all sorts of things. Some of the 
goods are in booths, and some are on 
mats on the ground. 


52 Many of the women have brought 
their babies to the market-place. All 
these .women wear a long, narrow, blue 
shawl, which they wind around their 
shoulders: This shawl is called a reboza. 
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53 The mother carries her baby on 
her back or hip. She fastens it on with 
her reboza. It looks cunning, Sticking 
its head above the folds of the blue 
shawl. 





54 Boys and girls make’ little figures 
out of wax or clay and bring them to the 
market. One little boy has figures, only 
a few inches high, that look just like the 
water-carriers. 








55. this little girl .has whistles in the 
form of a bird. They cost only two cents, 
so I buy some for Carmen and myself. 
She also has little jars and jugs of pretty 
shapes and colors. 





56 Now, here we are among the 
flowers. This is where Carmen always 
likes to come. Here are great. mounds 
of violets and pansies and - sweet-peas. 
There are lilies, peonies, pinks, and roses 
of all colors. And the poppies — piles 
and piles of them. Some are as large as 
a dinner plate. 





57. Wewill go over where the birds 
are. This is the part I like best. Just 
hear the birds sing! Here are mocking- 
birds, royal whistlers, clarins, and car- 
dinals with beautiful red feathers. 





58 The humming-birds are the pretti- 
est sight of all. The floors of their cages 
are covered with flowers. The birds are 
the most beautiful little things I ever 
saw. I must buy a pair of these to take 
home. 





59 Some of the birds in the market 
are so tame that they will perch on our 
fingers. 





60 Now we must hasten home with 
the things we have bought. It is nearly 
time to'go to school. 


61 Carmen and I go to the same 
school this year. Next year I shall go to 
a boys’ school. The larger boys and girls 
go to separate schools. Next year I shall 
study English. 


62 We goto school at seven o'clock 
in the morning, and stay till noon. We 
go again in the afternoon. Our teachers 
are very kind. They never scold or whip 
us. Weare taught to be very polite and 
kind to every one. 
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"- PEACHERS NEEDED IN OHIOAGO 


An examination of candidates for certifi- 
cates to teach in the Chicago public schools 
will be held in that city on June 27 and 28, 1904. 
It is hoped that a large number of candidates 
from Illinois and the surrounding states will 
appear for this examination. The list cf 
available candidates for positions is at present 
very small, and it is probable that there will 
be a shortage of teachers in several depart- 
ments within a few months. Teachers in ele- 
mentary schools, teachers in high schools, 
teachers in kindergartens, teachers of manual 
training in elementary schools, teachers of 
sewing in elementary schools, and teachers of 
physical culture in elementary schools are 
especially needed. Examinations will be held 
at the time mentioned for nearly all Classes of 
certificates given by the Board of Education. 

These certificates are given only on ¢xamin- 
ation. A circular giving fall particulars as to 
the requirements for each cert fizate will be 
sent to any applicant on request made to the 
Superiniendent of Schools. 

Teachers who wish to take these examina- 
tions should write at once to the Superintend- 
ent of Schools, in order that he may have an 
opportunity of examining the credentials of 
thecandidates and sending acard of admission 
to the examination. 

The salary schedule is briefly as follows: 

Principajs of elementary schools, $1,200 to 
#2500 per annum; teachers in elementary 
schools, $550 to $1,000 per annum; teachers in 
high schools, $850 to $2,000 per annum. Teachers 
in kindergartens, teachers of the deaf, and 
teachers of the blind are paid at the same rate 
as elementary teachers. Teachers of house- 
hold arts, teachers of manual training, and 
teachers of physical culture are paid in ad- 
vance of the regular schedule for elementary 
teachers. Teachers of Latin or German in the 
elementary schools, and teachers in charge of 
eighth grade rooms are paid in advance of the 
regular schedule. 

The following is a briet statement of the 
requirements for admission to the examina- 
tion: 

Official credentials containing all the in- 
formation required of the candidate must be 
filed with the Superintendent of Schools before 
acard of admission to the examinations will 
beissued. If possible, these credentials should 
be filed at least three weeks before the date of 
the examination. 

An examination in any subject may incluJe 
questions as to methods of teaching. 

Candidates who take the examination for 
principals of elementary schools, or teachers 
in high schools, or an equivalent examination, 
must attain a general average of 80 per cent, 
with no subject below 50; candidates in other 
examinations must attain a general average 
of 75 per cent, with no mark below 50. 

Candidates for admission to the examination 
must present credentials showing the follow- 
ing: 

1 PRINCIPALS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

a Graduation from an accredited college 
and four years of successful experience in 
graded school work, two of which must have 
been in one and the same school system: or 

6 Graduation from an accredited normal 
school and six years of successful experience 
‘in graded school work, three of which must 
have been in one and the same school system; 
or 

¢ Eight years of successful experience in 
graded school work, three of which must have 
been in one and the same school tystem. 

2 TEACHERS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, AND 
TEACHERS OF GERMAN IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 

@ (1) An education equivalent to that indi- 
cated by the public high school course of 
Chicago; and (2) At least four years of suc- 
cessful experience in gvaded school work, two 
of which must have been in one and the same 
School system ; or 

6 Graduation from an accredited college or 
normal school, and two years of successful 
experience in graded school work in the same 
school system. 

8 TEACHERS IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 

@ Graduation from an accredited college, 


and two years of successful teaching in graded 

schools of good standing; or 

6 Six years’ successful teaching in secondary 
schools, at least two of which must have been 
in one and the same school system. 

4 TEACHERS IN KINDERGARTENS. 

a An ednuéation equivalent to that indicated 
by the public high school course of Chicago; 
and 

6 A diploma from an accredited kinder- 
garten training school; and 

ce One year of successful experience as a 
regularly assigned kindergarten teazher. 
5 TEACHERS OF MANUAL TRAINING IN 

MENTARY SCHOOLS. 

@ An education equivalent to that indicated 
by the public high school course of Chicago; 
and 

b (1) A course in an accredited training 
school, which has included at least two hun- 
dred hours of shop work in manual training; 
or (2) Four years of successful experience in 
teaching manual training. 

6 TEACHERS OF HOUSEHOLD ARTS—COOKERY 
AND SEWING. P 

a An education equivalent to that indicated 
by the public high school course of Chicago; 
and, 

6 (1) A course of study in an accredited 
training school, which has included at least 
two hundred hours of practical work in the 
study of cooking or sewing; or (2) Four years 
of successful experience in teaching cooking 
or sewing. 

7 TEACHERS OF THE DEAF. 

a An education equivalent to that indicated 
by the public high school course of Chicago; 
and 

6 A normal course in an accredited tfaining 
schoo] for teachers of the deaf. 

8 SPECIAL TEACHERS OF DRAWING IN. ELE- 
MENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 

a An education equivalent to that indicated 
by the public high school course of Chicago; 
and 

6b (1) Completion of a two year course in an 
accredited art school, approximating sixty 
weeks of fif.een hours each, and two years of 
successful experience as a teacher; or (2) Four 
years of successful experience as a special 
teacher of drawing in graded schools. 

9 SPECIAL TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

a An education equivalent to that indicated 
by the public high school course of Chicago; 
and 

b (1) Completion of a one year course in 
physical culture in some accredited school in 
the United States, to be approved by the 
Superintendent of Schools, approximating 
thirty weeks of ten hours each, and two years 
of successful experience as a teacher: or 
(2). Four years of successful experience as a 
special teacher of physical culture. 

10 FAMILY INSTRUCTORS, ASSISTANT FAMILY 
INSTRUCTORS, TEACHERS OF HORTICULTURE, 
AND TEACHERS OF MILITARY TACTICS AND 
GYMNASTICS IN THE PARENTAL SCHOOL. 

For information write to the Superintendent 
of Schools. 


ELE- 





—Teachers wishing employment for the 
summer months will have particulars sent 
them by addressing the McConnell School 
Supply Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Bo,t $3.50Shoes 


SEND NO MONEY. 
These are high-grade Men's and Women's Shoes 
at lower prices than ever before heard of. We 
uarantee them to be more stylish, better 


















tting, better wearing, than you can buy 
elsewhere at to ©. This is the most 
shoe ever 
98 cents tericcm tic 
uc- 
hand-sewed sole, box calf 


A in latest New York Tipped 
Toe; an extremely stylish, 
high-grade, durable shoe, 
equal to shoes that sell 
in stores everywhere 
at $3.50 to $5; sizes 
6to 11, widths D, 

E Fit 


SEND WO MONEY. 
rite for order blank. 


8 cents buys Guaranteed 88.50 Patent 


Leuther Shoes for both men and women; also a 
variety of other good shoes, of which we will 
send you full description if you write us. 
98 ts buys this 
cen Ladies’ hand- 
some, new style elastic instep, Lace 
Shoe, made of special vici kid. 
on the most stylish last, with 
Patent Leather tip. The elas- 
tic instep makes the shoe 
self-adjusting for a high or 
low instep, and insures com- 
fort to the wearer; sizes 2% 
to8; widths A to E E. Guar- 
anteed equal to shoes sell- 
ing in stores and from 
other catalogues at 


$3.50 to 
SEND NO MONEY. 
but if you want 


to examine them {ff shipped subject to exami- 


nation and approval , simply say 
on 2 postal card “send me order blank.” We 
will also send you description of our New Sys- 
temr Big, Pree, nearly 1,000 Ca 

whica will save you dealer’s profits on not 
only shoes but everythi used in the home. 
Highest bank, commercial and customer’s ref- 
@rences Address E ASSOCIATION, 
235 to 251 Wabash Avenue, Chicage, 


Hello! 


Agents wanted to sell Maps. 
Write for particulars to 


THE McCONNEL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ZG KING OF MONEY MAKERS 


Best money maker for nts on to; 
ofthe cart. EW ARTICLE, NEW 
oul nec that 
200 hAN the same territory orereaa over 
again. 90,000soidin Minneapolis. Costs 
Tcents; sells for 25cents. People borrow 
WILL 

cents. 


be BOLD” it. MILLE 
Desk WS "Minnoapolicn Mite 
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THE DEBA‘TER 


A Magazine of 
STUDENT LIFE 


Beginning with this new year THE DEBATER will be greatly enlarged, and will be 
known as ‘‘A Magazine of Student Life” instead of ‘‘A Periodical in the Interests of 
Oratory and Debating,” as formerly. Every feature of student life will receive attention. 
There will be departments devoted to athletics, debating, dramatics, chess, etc.; articles 
on timely topics. by college presidents and professors; serial and short stories and poems 
by students. Our February Fiction Number will interest you. 


Sample Copy for Five 2c.. Stamps 
THE DEBATER PUBLISHING CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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63 We all study aloud. If we do 
not study loud enough so our teacher can 
hear, she thinks we are not working. 
Do you study aloud at your school? 


64 Now I must tell you about the 
good times we have at Christmas.’ Our 
Christmas begins the 17th of December, 
and lasts until New Year’s Day. 


65 The garden and all our windows 
are hung’ with lanterns. On the streets 
the children are selling the Christmas 
flower. This is a large crimson blossom. 
It is beautiful. We buy a great many of 
these, and decorate our house and garden. 











66 One of our Christmas amusements 
is called “The Inn.” Father and mother 
and all the children and servants form a 
procession. We march along the corri- 
dors.. We carry lighted candles and sing. 


67 Wax figures of Mary and Joseph 
are carried in front of the procession. As 
we march past the rooms, we knock at 
each door. _We have these processions 
every night till Christmas night. 








68 After the procession on Christmas 
night, we go to the patio, and have some 
fun. _We break the pinate. The pinate 
is an earthen jar. They are made in 
different shapes. 





69 One year our pinate was in the 
form of a bird. Last Christmas it was 
the shape’of a doll, and was as large as 
Carmen. It hada pretty dress made of 
' tissue paper. 

70 Father stretches a cord across the 
patio, and fastens the pinate to it. Car- 
men is blindfolded, and father gives her a 
stick. She tries to hit the pinate and 
break it. If she can’t do it, I try next. 








71 Then I and my older brother are 
both blindfolded at once, and we both try. 
That is more fun. At last the pinate is 
broken, and all the nice things inside fall 
out. 





72 We scramble to see who can get 
them. There are fruits, cakes, nuts, 
candies, dulces, and lots of toys. After 
we break the pinate, we have music and 
a dance. 3 


73 Some more cf our happy holidays 
come at Easter time. The week before 
Holy Week, we have the Flower Festi- 
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val. 
Indians bring loads and loads of flowers 
to the park. Some of the flowers are 
used to decorate the churches. 





74 Booths are built up and trimmed 
with vines and flowers. At the booths 
we can buy fruit drinks and nice things 


to eat. The people buy flowers and 
decorate themselves. Bands play all day 
long. 








75 Some of the people trim their car- 
riages with flowers. | The ladies wear 
beautiful dresses. They fill their car- 
riages full of flowers. Then they throw 
bouquets at each other, and at the people 
passing along. 





76 The boys have the most fun the 
day before Easter. This is Judas Iscar- 
iot Day. All the boys and girls, and 
most of the grown people, too, have toys 
which they swing around in their hands, 
These toys make a grinding sound. We 
call this “grinding the bones of Judas.” 





77 Many of the boys have little 
wooden carts which they draw along the 
streets. The wheels “grind the bones of 
Judas.” We can make plenty of noise 
with our swinging toys and carts. 





78 We have images of Judas. Some 
are only a foot high, and some are as 
large as aman. They are made of paper 
and rags, and have powder and fireworks 
inside. 





79 Judases are hung everywhere — 
on the trees, in the windows, on the bal- 
conies. They are even hung to the street- 


‘cars. Many large ones are hung to ropes 


stretched up high across the streets. 





80 At ten o'clock in the morning, all 
the church-bells ring. Then matches are 
touched to the Judases, and they alk 
explode. They make a big noise, and it 
is fun to see them fly into pieces. 


81 Once father had a Judas hung up 
in the patio, with thirty pieces of silver 
fastened to him. , Didn’t we all scramble 
to pick up the money when he exploded! 


82 Do you have any holiday in your 
country when you have fireworks, and 
make a great deal of noise? Don’t you 
like that holiday best of all, little boys? 

(End of this series) 














Very early in the morning, the SS 3 
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Chicago Notes 
Mary E. FirzGrraLp 
Not to be behind London and Boston, 
Chicago has had a ‘‘ treasure hunt.” Cap- 
tain Kidd, front resting on a box labeled 
$50, headed circulars distributed in all 
_ school districts. Hints as to where this 
treasure might be found were printed 
 pelow. As a consequence, sidewalks have 
been torn up and the roots of every tree, 
almost, exposed. The police were called 
in to stop this mad search for sums rang- 
ing from $1 to $50. As an advertisement 
it certainly was a great success. 


The teachers who are applying for 
transfers are, some of them, not so much 
in favor of ‘‘no pull” as they might be, 
Formerly, a visit to a friend of a friend, or 
to the alderman of the district, usually 
prought the transfer. Now, an application 
for a school, or schoels, is made. In that 
respect a teacher has a choice. When a 
yacancy occurs in-the desired schools, the 
principals make a visit of inspection. 
Fancy the feelings of the inspected. Is 
not that enough to discourage anyone from 
trying to move? 

Jean Sherwood Rankin has written a 
language book which has received the high- 
est endorsements from the best authorities. 
Ina circular she sends out, there is a list 
of subjects not included in her “‘ Everyday 
English” as language study. Here are a 
few of them: salt, frogs, coal, pepper, the 
tides, the apple, the wind, seeds, clocks, 
bees, the hen, the pumpkin, Thanksgiving, 
and about fifty more. The list makes us 
wonder what is the matter with our old 
familiar friends, and to have a vague feel- 
ing that maybe we have not followed the 
best path; and then we begin to wonder 
what in the world Jean Sherwood Rankin 
does include in her language study, and 
that means a new language book that is a 
revelation. 


The merry war in the papers is still 
waging between Professor Norse of New 
York and our drawing faculty, the friends 
of the faculty and the enemies. Chicago 
teachers have very decided opinions on 
most subjects, but on drawing the great 
majority wax eloquent. In every school 
there are, perhaps, one or two teachers 
with artistic tendencies; naturally they de- 
light in teaching drawing. The others, 
struggling along with conscientious scru- 
ples against wasting time, dread to exhibit 
their meagre results to the critical eye of 
the supervisor of drawing. This great 
majority is united in declaring that every 
school should have a drawing teacher; that 
is, that drawing should be taught depart- 
Mentally. Professor Haustein, of the High 
School, the only one whose methods were 
warmly endorsed by Professor Norse, 
agrees in thinking that the subject is not 
taught correctly in the grammar and 
primary grades. Mr. Cooley, with the 
assistance of our drawing manuals, proved 
that many of Professor Norse’s statements 


Were founded on superficial observations. 
This warm defense of not only the system 
but the teachers, has warmed the cockles 
of our hearts toward him. The teachers 


are beginning to understand the qualities 
which make him and his opinions so much 
Tespected by the board. 





‘«‘The Proper way to learn how to draw is to draw”’ 


Augsburg Summer School of Drawing 


ORGANIZED IN 1902 


Five complete courses are offered: 


THE PRIMARY. COURSE IN FREB HAND DRAWING 
THE STANDARD COURSE IN FREE HAND DRAWING 
THE COURSE IN WATER COLORS 

THE COURSE IN DECORATIVE DESIGN 

THE COURSE IN CONSTRUCTIVE DESIGN 


In all of these courses, the beginning 
will be at the lowest round of the 
ladder, and each lesson simple and 
direct, giving ample time, through prac- 
tice, to overcome each difficulty pre- 
sented. There will be no hurry or 


worry, but.clear, practical work ; full of | 


suggestion and helpfulness. 
Arrangements can be made to com- 


plete the courses, begun in the session, | 


through correspondence. 

A certificate will be given on the sat- 
isfactory completion of any of the above 
courses, and on the completion of all 
of them a diploma that will indicate 
ability to take charge of a High School, 
College, or City Department of Drawing. 


| 


The place of meeting will be Chi- 
cago, Ill., July 18, 1904, and will con- 
tinue in session two weeks, including 
Saturdays. Twelve days in all. 

The school and all work is under the 
personal direction of D. R. Augsburg, 
author of “‘Augsburg’s Drawing,” and 
Director of Drawing in the Oakland, 
Cal., Public Schools. 

The tuition is $10.00, payable in 
advance. 


The above tuition will include all 


courses in drawing, all necessary mate- 


rial, including paper, pehcils, and 
water colors. There are no extras, and 
no restrictions as to the amount of 
work, 















Direct all inquiries and correspondence to the Business Manager, 


Mr. E. S. SMITH, 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 











CREAM « LEMON 


Is a Natural Toilet Article made from Fresh, 
Clean, Ripe Lemons,._in Southern California, 
and put up in large Collapsible Tubes, keeping it 
fresh and pure until the last drop is used. 

No grease, alkali or other foreign substance— 
all lemon. It is a choice Toilet Soap and Facial 
Cream combined. A natural Antiseptic Skin Food 
and Complexion Beautifier. Heals Sunburn, Pim- 
ples, Poison Oak, Prickly Heat, Chapped Hands, 
etc.. Removes Tan and Freckles. Prevents and 
cures Frost-bite, Eczema, and all skin irritations 
and erruptions. A cleansing, healing, and invig- 
orating emollient. For the cure of Dandruff, for 
Shampooing, and after Shaving it is cooling and 


delightful. 
296. 


Full Size 
Sample Tube 
If you will introduce it to your friends, and 
act as our representative in your community, we 
can make it very profitable to you. Please write 
us for particulars. Buy a tube anyhow, and give 
it a careful test. 


CALIFORNIA CREAM OF LEMON COMPANY 
LOS ANCELES, CAL. 





By mail prepaid, 
or of your druggist 
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BOOK TABLE. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON. 


POETRY OF THE PEOPLE. Selected and ar- 
ranged with notes by Charles Mills Gayley and 
Martin C. Flaherty of the University of Cali- 
fornia. : 

The purpose in collecting these Poems of the 
People is unique. They have been arranged 
and re-published with the belief that the pub- 
lic and the schools shall know those poems in 
the English tongue which, best show their 
history, tradition, and spirii—poetry which 
was written for the people, and which reached 
the Folk which make up our ancestry. The 
hope also exists that the present and coming 
generations will give larger credit to the in- 
heritance from our ancestors of the national 
pride and patriotism evidenced by these sim- 
ple hearty poems of the motherlands. The 
contents comprise poems of England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and America, historical, heroic, 
and miscellaneous. If the teachers in our 
schools will read some of. these occasionally 
to the children when they “‘fit in” to the work 
or thought of the school-room, with a touch-of 
explanation and story, and parents will place 
this book on the home table, or near the book- 
case, for intelligent and enjoyable readings, 
now and then, the object of those who pre- 
pared the work will come near being realized. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK. 


STEPS IN ENGLISH. By John Morrow, MS&., 
A. C. McLean, A.M., and Thomas C. Blaisdell, 
A.M. BooklI. Book II. 

The first volume arranges for work in the 
third, fourth, and fifth years of school life. 
The plan is intended for one exercise for each 
school day, and is grouped for Ten Weeks’ 
Observation Lessons, Ten for Picture Study, 
Ten for Stories and Poems, and Ten for Study 
of Notes and Letters. The prominent idea in 
the arrangement is to keep the pupil on one 
line of work till he knows something worth 
while about it. The tendency of this parcelled- 
out schedule, will be to make the work me 
chanical, and the teacher will have to guard 
against a too rigid following of a theoretical 
plan. The book must be adapted to the chil- 
dren and not the children to the book. No 
teacher can fail to find help in the multitude 
of suggestions for the beginnings of language 
teaching in this elementary volume. The pic- 
tures are of the kind that children like, and if 
the questions about them sometimes tend to 
the superficial, the teacher who knows what 
she wishes to accomplish can put more mean- 
ing and thought into them. The quotations 
from literature are exceptionally good and 
busy teachers will appreciate this resource at 
hand. 

Book II. provides for the teaching of English 
for the three years preceding the high school. 
Grammar and composition are taught to. 
gether. The literary selections in this book 
seem too meagre for children of this age. An 
opportunity is lost to impress good literary 
style upon those children who will never reach 
high school, or come into reading contact with 
the best authors. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK. 


THE Day BEFORE YESTERDAY. By Sara 
Andrew Shafer. 

“This story of a little group of children who 
lived in the Village of the Day Before Yester. 
day,” is told with an indescribable charm. 
The author who can go back to childhood land 
and write of it as‘freshly as if she were still 
there in reality, is always welcome to every- 
body—that is, to everybody whom the world 
has not spoiled. But Sara Andrew Shafer has 
put into this story of village life, and the 
children’s part in it, an appreciation of child- 
hood motif that places the book far ahead of 
others of its class. The vein of humor, make- 
believe earnestness, and touch of good-natured 
satire in the author which enter into the de- 
scription of every childish prank, captures the 
reader and enlists his sympathy for every little 
sinner. Surely the Rachel-child never before 
had such a biographer. The bvok is not only 
a treat, but does every reader good. Good for 
teachers of little children. 





Drawing 


HAS FOUR-GREAT AIMS. 


TEACHES THE FOUR GREAT 
. BRANCHES OF DRAWING. 


USES THE FOUR GREAT 
INTERESTS OF DRAWING. 


TEACHES THE FOUR GREAT 
ELEMENTS OF DRAWING. 


USES THE FOUR GREAT 
METHODS IN DRAWING. 


UTILIZES THE FOUR GREAT 
TYPE FORMS. . 


oe 


AND THE FOUR GREAT 
TYPE SOLIDS. 


TEACHES THE FOUR GREAT 
DIRECTIONS IN DRAWING. 


USES THE FOUR GREAT 
LINES OF DRAWING. 


UTILIZES THE FOUR GREAT 
MEDIUMS. 


for pupils, containing an abundance 


week. 


Augsbure’s ad ai 


To give clear ideas of form. 

To teach the art of drawing. 

To impart skill in the use of the 
hands. 

To give a medium for the imita- 
tive, constructive and esthetie 
instincts of power. 


Free hand drawing. 
Color. 

Decorative design. 
Constructive design. 


Action drawing (life). 
Color. 

Use. 

Form. 


Position. 
Proportion. 
Perspective. 
Character.— 


Mechanical. 


sthetic. 


Object drawing. 
Copy drawing. 
Memory drawing. 
Imaginative drawing. 


The triangle. 
The rectangle. 
The oval and 
The ellipse. 


The triangular prism. 
The rectangular prism. 
The sphere and 

The cylinder. 


The vertical. 

The horizontal. 

The horizontal receding and 
The oblique horizontal receding. 


The sketch line. 
The unaccented line and 
The broken line. 


The pencil. 
The crayon. 
The pen and 


‘The brush. 
PRACTICE BOOKS. The system includes a series of practice books 


of blank paper for practice purposes; on 


each fifth leaf of the several books is an outline of the work for the following 
These outlines tell the pupil what to do, and by means of simple draw- 
ings show the pupil how the work is to be done. 


Books I., II., and III. Cloth. Price, 75 Cents Each. 
Practice Books, 15 Cents Each. 





63 Fifth Avenue 228 Wabash Avenue 





New York Chicago 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING GOMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street 


Boston San Francisco 


809 Market Street 
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Are you planning to use them in your school the very first of the term? 
They are interesting, helpful, and instructive. 








Send three two-cent stam he catalog 
containing a thousand miniature illustra- 
— two pictures and a picture in three 





Picture 






SUBSCRIBE FOR 


THE PERRY MAGAZINE 


$1.00 a year. Monthly except July and August. 
Are your pupils interested in Bird Study? Send for a collection of Birds in natural colors, 


Two cents each for thirteen or more 


THE* PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box I, MALDEN, MASS. 


Send all mail orders to Malden. 


TREFMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON 
146 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


THEY COST ONLY 


ONE CENT EACH 


FOR TWENTY-FIVE OR MORE 
120 for $1.00, 


Would you learn — and teach — about the World’s Great Paintings? 


Littie Rep Rivinc Hoop 
(The one cent pictures are 5 to 8 times this size.) 





TIMELY 


Children of the Palm Lands 


24 full-page half-tones and many smaller 
ones. 187 pp. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 





From start to finish, a book on life and 
products in hot countries could not well be 
made in print and binding, in illustration 
and narrative, more acceptable and enjoy- 
able for young or old than this “ Children 
of the Palm Lands.” Miss Allen’s facile 
pen discloses just what the young most de- 
sire to know, and the dusky children and 
their elders, with the various products, are 
living realities in illustrations and in story. 
We are told of bananas, ginger, tea, coffee, 
chocolate, dates, nutmegs, Gamage, etc, 


Little Lucy’ s 
‘Wonderful Globe 

















Many full-page and smaller half-tones. 
141 pp. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 





This very popular book is presented here 
in its most beautiful edition. All the 
children delight to follow little Lucy in 
her adventurous trip around the wonderful 
globe, seeing and hearing so many mar- 
velous things. It is a charming object 
story in the world’s geography. 





Stories of China 


Fully Illustrated. 194 pp. 
Cloth. Price, 50c, 





So much of special interest just 


about China and the Orient, that 
the children of to-day are to be 
congratulated on having such a 
guide as Dr. Pratt to accompany 
them in a personal visit, as it 
were, to the chief places of mark 
in China. She conducts the eager 
readers through charming chapter 
after chapter, from Shanghai south 
to the Great Wall north, visiting 
cities, homes, tea gardens, talking 
of customs, employments, popula- 
tion, language, Chinese children, 
all of which captivate the little travelers and instruct them as well. 


Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard 
Stories about Tea, Coffee, Rice, etc. 


22 full-page and smaller half-tone illustrations. Cloth. Price, 49 cents. 


With singular skill and delightful art the authors take up one by one the 
common contents of the Corner Cupboard and beguile the child with 
wonder words into an accurate knowledge of these articles of food and 





GEOGRAPHICAL 


Home Geography 





Wf the countries in which they are found. 


READING 


Robinson Crusoe for Young Folks 


Illustrated. 159 pp. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


This greatest of English Classics for children, as many claim, has ab- 
sorbed the attention of generations of boys and girls while they riveted 
their eyes upon the succession of adventures of this historic castaway 
upon his desert island. Miss Godolphin’s adaptation is a masterly one 
and well deserves the gratitude it has secured from the teachers and 
pupils of the lower grades. 


Story of Little Konrad, the Swiss Boy 


Beautiful half-tone on each page. Cloth. Price, 25 cents. 


The sixty striking pictures of Swiss scenery, the attractive style of the 
narrative, sketching the |life and habits of a brave, independent, moun- 
tain-loving people, whose traditions, whose heroic struggles, sacrifices, 
and triumphs have been the theme of poets, artists, travelers, and 
romance writers of all nations, render this little book especially interest- 
ing to all boys and girls, 


Children of the World 
Their Homes, Their Schools, Their Playgrounds 


Many full-page and smaller original illus- 
trations. 254 pp. Small qto. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Abundant and rich in illustrations which 
happily supplement a text that relates all 
the most interesting things that the boys 
and girls want to know about the every- 
day life, and customs, and surroundings 
of these all-over-the-world children. Child 
life at home, at school, on the play-ground, 
is told and pictured in detail tor every 
country of Europe, and for most of the 
countries of Asia, Africa, and America. 
The make-up of the book is fine and artis- 
tic, and expense has not been spared in 
giving the “Children of the World” a 
beautiful setting. 








Fully illustrated. 8vo. 236 pp. 
Cloth. Price, 60 cents, 


This new Home Geography may be said to be 
the first conscious looking around: of the chil- 
dren upon their surroundings. Though the first 
stepping-stone to real Geography, it is also 
Nature Study of the real kind. In easy reading, 
interest is awakened in the soil and how it is 
made, in the needs of plants, in the seasons, 
water, winds, ocean, climate, mountains, miner- 
als, our homes, occupations of man, trade and 
commerce, products of industry, etc. One of 
the most popular books the publishers have 
issued for primary grade work. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


63 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


Austell Bullding 
ATLANTA 


809 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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is, (1) one of the simplest Primers published, (2) 


eu Art-Literature Readers 


Literature Primer is just 
illustrated aesenion in two colors, (3) a ancerhoay - oth as beautiful, (4) based on child life, children’s pets as simple 
industries, (5) can be used for picture study as well as for reading. Tell us the name of your school and send us the ad- 
# dresses of four other primary teachers (anywhere) and we will send you a complimentary copy. It is the best salesman we 
yj have. The First Reader is also ready; the Second Reader will be ready September 15th. The price of each is 30 cents, 


Folk-Lore: Readers 


The Folk-Lore Primer is just out and is (1) based on Mother Goose, (2) illustrated in two colors in Poster Style, (3) carefully 
graded, (only 258 words), (4) dramatic and full of interest. (Price 30 cents.) A sample will be sent you on the same conditions 
as above. The Folk-Lore First Reader will be ready November ist. 

spits 7 May we send you for a catalogue of our new industrial material for Primary Grades? 


gaa? ATKINSON, MENTZER & GROVER 
: } f \ OHICAGO AND Boston 


Have You an Entering Class of First Grade = 


If so, and you want a sure, progressive guide, you cannot do better 
than secure that excellent Manual—brimming full of plans—by the 
celebrated author of ‘(In Mythland,” M. Helen Beckwith, entitled: 


WHEN FIRST WE GO TO SCHOOL 


I am in possession of a book, “When First We Go to School,” by M. Helen Beckwith, published by the Educational 

Publishing Company, which pleases me so much that I should like to call your attention to the fact that it is likely to prove 

as great a boon to kindergarten teachers as to primary teachers. From cover to cover the book is full of help and inspira- 

tion. The subjects for each month of the school year, as set forth by Miss Beckwith, are especially appropriate and pleas- 

ing, and her illustration of these subjects contain many suggestions which will be seized upon with joy by the insatiable 
kindergartner and made points of departure for many a delightful morning’s work, play, and talk. The stories, one for 

each month, are delightful, and the reference made to other stories and songs likely to prove helpful in illustrating the sub- 

jects, willbe appreciated by all kindergartners, I feel sure. I hope that this little work may speedily find its way to the ‘ 
homes and hearts of many kindergartners. 




























Frances M. Damon, Florence Kindergarten, Florence, Mass. 
Fully Ilastrated, Cloth. Price, 50 cents. , 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Avenue 50 Bromfield Street Austell Building 
NEW YORK BOSTON ATLANTA 





809 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


228 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 





Some Charming Primers that will help you in your 


: Reading Classes 
Little Folk’s Primer The Good Time Primer 


Boards, 25 cents,” Cloth, 30 cents. AV nd First Reader 


Like your other publications de- 
















































































become familiar with. 
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reading, “ Little Folk’s Primer” is 
excellent, especially so because treat- 
ing of useful subjects, and in plain 
and simple manner, The co-ordina- 
tion of subjects is a» superior feature 
in its compilation. 
R, H. WEBSTER, 
Supt. Schools, San Francisco, Cal, 


The “ Little Folk’s Primer” more 
nearly meets the needs as a reader 
for young children than any which I 
have used, because of its reading 
matter in connection with the seasons. 
The calendars are suggestive and 


helpful, and the illustrations are such as we are glad to have our children 


M, B. Hoitmss, Hinsdale, Jil. 


signed to introduce children to good Colored Illustrations, Boards, 25, cts. 


I have examined with much care 
the “Good Time Primer,” by Miss 
Seymour, and take occasion to say 
that this is, in my opinion, one of the 
most excellent primary reading books 
that I have ever seen. It is admir- 
ably adapted to the needs of be- 
ginners in reading, and is certain to 
make their progress more rapid and 
pleasant than any other reader I 
know. Every lesson shows the marks 
of the good teacher, and it is hard to 
see how a better reading book than 
this can be made. ; 


ALBERT LEONARD, 
Professor of Pedagogy. 
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(Second Grade) 





- Boyhood of Famous Americans 


By ANNIE CHASE 
Tilustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 

Stories for Youngest Readers of 
Washington, Franklin, Fulton, Morse, 


Edison, Irving, Cooper, Webster, Long- 
fellow, etc. 





It is hardly necessary to mention 
to teachers the happy manner in which 
Miss Chase writes for little children. 
This latest book, describing the child- 
hood of our most famous Americans— 
statesmen, inventors, authors—is no 
exception. The incidents selected as 
material for the little stories are most 
happily chosen, both for their intrinsic 
interest, their moral value, and their 
importance from an historical stand- 
point. The text, the illustrations and 
the cover all combine to form a very 
fascinating volume. 


Stories of the United States 


By ANNA CHASE DAVIS 
Illustrated 

Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 
The stories in this little reading 


book begin with the Indian period, 
and there are chapters on Columbus, 
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STORIES 


OP THE 
the Norsemen, Captain Smith, the Pil- UNITED STATES 
ype the Dutch, and other episodes FOR. 
our history down to the time of YOUNGEST READERS 
Lincoln. They are told so simply that jf 
a child who has mastered the primer [ig | - 


can read them, but the author has suc- 
ceeded, in spite of this simplicity, in 
writing an unusually graphic and vivid 
narrative, which little children will find 
of absorbing interest. The book is 
profusely and beautifully illustrated. 


ANMA CHASE Lavis 


























(Third Grade) 


Stories of Great Men 


By MARA L, PRATT 
Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


Interesting stories of the lives of Columbus — Washington — William 
Penn — Gen. Putnam — and Benjamin Franklin. 


This is another series of historical stories for the very little children, 

but the subjects here treated are biographical, and comprise the lives of 

_ Columbus, Washington, Penn, Putnam and Franklin. They are enter- 

tainingly written and form an excellent introduction to the more serious 

biographical works used later in the school course. Either from an his- 

torical or an ethical point of view the study of biography is one of the 

- most important for young people, and children can not be interested too 
early in the lives of great men. 


Stories of Our Authors 


‘Illustrated, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


Stories of the lives of Holmes — Longfellow — Hawthorne — Bryant 
— Lowell — Alcott. 


In the study of literature as in that of history, there are too few help- 
ful books for the primary teacher. There is no little child who can not 
to love our American authors, and learn many useful lessons from 


__. their lives. Their interest will be ten-fold if they can really read about 


these great friends for themselves. That is just what this little book 
enables the children to do. The lives of Holmes, Longfellow, Haw- 
thorne, Bryant, Lowell, and Louisa Alcott are told in e that even 





__wbaby could understand, yet in away to interest bright and dull alike, 
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HISTORY 


a o 6 
Stories of American Pioneers 
Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 
Daniel Boone — Lewis and Clark — Fremont — Kit Carson 


Every one knows how much of interest to children there is in the 
childhood of these men, These anecdotes have been woven together and 
written in simple, disconnected sentences adapted to the last term of the 
second year grade or to the third year grade. 


This is a book which is sure to appeal to boys. The lives of Boone, 
Clark, Fremont, and Kit Carson are made up of the incidents that most 
delight a boy’s heart, and these tales, vividly and skilfully told, will be 
found a great help to the teacher who has found her boys restless under 
a‘too extended course of myths and legends as supplementary reading. 
Nothing is dearer to the child of any age than a story which really hap- 
pened, and few more absorbing true stories can be found than those 
afforded by the lives of these western pioncers. 


Stories of Colonial Children 


By MARA L,. PRATT 
Author of “American History Stories,” etc. 


“Stories of Colonial 
Children,” by Mara L. Pratt, 
contains 221 pages, with nu- 
merous characteristic illus- 
trations. The author has 
taken a basis of historical 
facts for her “Stories”; and, 
by her active imagination 
and attractive style, she has 
made a book which will 
please and instruct the chil- 
dren. For by its means they 
will get a vivid idea of the 
men and women, as well as 
the children, of the manners 
and customs and ways of 
living, in the early days of 
our country. They will learn 
more history than they would 
from a dry text-book on his- 
tory; and they will learn it 
in a way to create an appe- 
tite for a fuller knowledge. | 

—Public Sho Fur’! == 


(Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grades) 


American History Stories 


Boards, 36 cents; Cloth, 50 cents, each 


Used in the Schools of New York, Boston, Brooklyn, Pittsburg, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Milwaukee, New Haven, Hartford, etc. 


The “American History Stories” were duly received and are 
valued. Nothing to equal them has ever been brought to my notice. 
The subject matter is, from Vol. I, to Vol. IV., inclusive, most delightfully 
presented, which, with the songs (the latter in no other histories pre- 
sented) have proven a very inspiration. From the highest grade to the 
lowest, pupils and teachers are all interested. Yesterday we had a céle- 
bration — raised a forty-five foot flag-pole—swung to the breezes a 
20 x 12 flag, all the outgrowth of reading the Mara L. Pratt “ History 
Stories.” Of the four hundred and forty-five in this school about forty- 
five only are foreigners. 1 found of the total registration but five who 
could sing the “ Star Spangled Banner” and over two hundred and 
who had never heard “ Yankee Doodle.” We sang the songs, and reci 
and have planted and mean to grow patriotism. 

EmILy J. HAWKINS, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Best Five Cent Copy Books Published 


RATIONAL WRITING BOOKS 


Medium Slant Edition — Vertical Edition 
Each in Six Books—per dozen, 60 cents 


























HIS system is the result of special study and ex- 
Ty perience in the training of school children to 
write, and combines perfectly the elements of 
simplicity, utility, and beauty. It contains many 
valuable features not possessed by any other series at 
any price, and covers in six books the work which in 
other series requires eight books. The same copies 
occur in both the Medium Slant and Vertical Editions, 
thus making the books interchangeable. In the first 
two books, the copies are repeated half way down the 
page, thus enabling the beginner to do better work. 
The lower books contain attractive illustrations and 
interesting and instructive work. In the higher books 
many practical forms are introduced. 
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Staying Power 


FOR THE 


TIRED BRAIN 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate nourishes and 
strengthens the brain and nerves, improves the 
appetite and digestion, and gives restful sleep. 

It restores to the body nature's strength- 
giving phosphates needed by the overworked 


Officeman, Teacher and Student, 
a deficiency of which means general physical 


weakness, Dyspepsia, Headache and Nervous- 


= Horsford's 
Acid Phosphate. 


If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 
cents to Rumrorp CuemicaL Works, Provi- 
dence, R.I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 
























THIS IS THE DAY OF SUPPLEMENTARY READERS! 








HERE ARE 18 WINNERS FROM RAND-MCcNALLY’S LIST 








“ Your Supplementary Readers are unequalled in every point. 
Normal School. 


Most desirable in school aids.” — Isabel Lawrence, St. Cloud, Minn., 




























Author 
Grover 


Grade Price 
1 $025 


TITLE 


THE OUTDOOR PRIMER 
A primer based on outdoor life and children’s pets, with only 
237 words in the whole vocabulary. Illustrated. 


THE SUNBONNET BABIES’ PRIMER 1 
“* The book is most attractive, well graded, and full of life 
and interest.” M. Adelaide Holton, Minneapolis, Minn. Illus. 


STORIES OF MOTHER GOOSE VILLAGE 
“« The stories are captivating. Mapes Bs the child {out of 
himself, and he is for the time being‘ Polly Flinders or‘ Bess,’ 
or another character.” Daisy Orch, Munising, Michigan. Illus. 
THE TREE-DWELLERS 
Makes clear to the child how people lived before they had fire, 
and the changes wrought in society by, its use. “‘An admirable 
book to place in the hands of children.”” J F. Brown, Univer- 
sity of lowa. Illustrated. 
THE EARLY CAVE-MEN 
Tells the child how our ancestors learned to make fire and 
apply it. These books are designed to develop a child’s natural, 
practical, and industrial activities. ‘‘‘ Here is a book thes does 
something.”’ Illustrated 


Stevenson A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES 
“*It is the most beautiful book for school-room use that I have 
ever seen. Artistic within and without.” Alice W. Cooley, 
University of North Dakota. Illustrated. 
ESKIMO STORIES 
* T have used the book every day during the term with the 
greatest success.” Eva Kendall, Sioux City, lowa. Illus. 


Menefee CHILD’S STORIES FROM THE MASTERS 23 
Child Stories, for which I am grateful, has been placed on 
our reading list.” W.N. Hailmann, Dayton, Ohio. Illus. 
VIKING TALES 


Tales has aroused a great deal of interest among our 
pupils.” B, L. Crocket, Excelsior, Missouri. Illus. 


Grover .40 


Bigham 1-2 .45 


1-2 45 


1-2 .45 


2-3 . 


Smith 2-3 « 


- 30 


Hall 34 .35 
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Judd 


Gale 





Author 


Daulton ~ 


Radford 


Weed 


Curry 


TITLE 


CLASSIC MYTHS 

stories Sm. ig presented.” Walter H. 
uis, Mo. on Ee equal to this in 
F. Thornton, Rock- 


Ld Mythol 
Wilcox, St. 
clearness and simplicity of la of nepran.” 


ville, North Dakota. 
Mabie NORSE STORIES 3-4 
One of the best things that has eel ce appeared for sup- 
plementary reading.”” H.B. Hayden, Island, Il]. Illus. 
Hail FOUR OLD CREEKS 45 
“An especially valuable book, portraying in a picturesque 
y Greek life, customs, and art. h A Ha anrahan, Warren, 
Rhode Island. Illustrated. 


Blumenthal FOLK TALES FROM THE RUSSIAN 4-5 


Russian legends and traditions in story form. The book 
for to-day. Illustrated. 


WINGS AND STINGS 4-5 
“ This book is the right nature book for children. It stim- 
care for plant and insect life.” Mary 


ulates their interest an 
M. Carey, Bottineau, North Dakota. Illustrated. 


KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS 5-6 
“If your house did no other work than to make teachers 
and young people familiar with these King Arthur classics it 
would be worthy a high place.” W.N. Ferris, Big Rapids, 
Michigan. Illustrated. 
HILL ND HECTO 
* Boys Bs « A} LF £ ous. as well as arts, by 
reading these ic stories. We cannot have too many of 
such books.” Illustrated. 


Selecta RO hire. Sreucs: © 206 x. nue 


trated with 24 colored plates oolinettly from life. It promises to 
take its place as the standard book upon birds for school use. 


Illustrated. 
LITERARY {READI 7" 
An introductory course in lite a a standard 
writers, representative of the best that aeons produced. Illus. 
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RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY 


New York 





To-day is the time to write for more imformation about these books ! 


Grade Price 
3-4 $0.35 


45 


75 






































